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THE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY OF TO-DAY * 


i majority of Manhattanites probably do not realize 

that they have in their borough one of the leading 
American universities, if not, indeed, the first. Their lack 
of appreciation is partly ascribable, without doubt, to that 
absorption in matters of immediate personal concern which 
characterizes a busy metropolis, and which is sometimes 
mistaken for want of local patriotism; but it is perhaps 
mainly the result of a failure to understand what a univer- 
sity is, or what is the difference between a university and 
a college. In England, until lately, a university meant 
solely a collection of colleges, all giving substantially the 
same kind of education. In America this type of univer- 
sity has not been developed, but there has been a tendency 
to make the bigger colleges universities by the simple ex- 
pedient of calling them so; and in those portions of the 
country in which the verbal currency is persistently inflated, 
the title has been bestowed on big and little colleges alike, 
so that universities have become as common, relatively 
speaking, as colonels. On the continent of Europe the 
term has a different meaning. It is applied to those insti- 
tutions to which students resort for training in theology, 


* Reprinted, with permission, from 7he Independent, April 17, 1902. 
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medicine and law, and for advanced study in philosophy— 
z. €. in the social and natural sciences. During the last 
half-century universities of this sort have been developing 
in America. In the East these rest, for the most part, on 
the foundations of older colleges. Professional and sci- 
entific schools have been started by the colleges; or schools 
of this sort, originally independent, have united with the 
colleges; and, last of all, provision has been made in 
graduate schools for advanced non-professional education. 
Thus there has clustered about Columbia College, partly 
by outgrowth from within, partly by annexation, partly by 
treaties of federation, a complex of schools, unti! Colum- 
bia University—a name assumed for the first time in 1896 
—has come to consist of two colleges, one for men and 
one for women; four professional or technical faculties, 
directing seven professional schools—law, medicine, mines, 
chemistry, engineering, architecture and pedagogy; and 
three non-professional faculties, directing instruction and 
research in three graduate schools—political science, pure 
science and philosophy. 

A similar development has taken place at Harvard, Yale, 
Cornell and Pennsylvania; and in the West, among the 
mass of brevet universities which are simply colleges, there 
have been created at a few central points universities of 
this new American type, with a combination of college, 
graduate school* and professional or technical schools. 
At the present time there are in the United States nearly a 
dozen institutions that may be regarded as universities. 
Two only have the traditional four faculties of theology, 
law, medicine and philosophy (graduate school), viz. Yale 
and Harvard, and in Harvard the divinity school figures 
rather as a category than as a quantity. Columbia, how- 
ever, has practically obtained its fourth faculty by establish- 


*In most of the American universities, the advanced non-professional 
education, which at Columbia is placed under three separate faculties, is 
conducted in a single graduate school, and this school is frequently 
placed under the direction of the college faculty. 
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ing with some of the neighboring theological schools what 
may be described as traffic arrangements. With the Union 
Theological Seminary these arrangements have brought 
about something like a community of interest; not only do 
scores of its students attend graduate courses at Columbia, 
but its president sits in the central and representative coun- 
cil of the university. Besides Columbia, seven other Amer- 
ican universities (Cornell, Pennsylvania, Chicago, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Northwestern and California) have three 
of the traditional four faculties; and, in each of these uni- 
versities, these faculties have under their direction a body 
of more than 400 students. 

Numbers do not mean everything, but if they are not 
swelled by the maintenance of low standards they mean 
much. Measuring the universities of the country first by 
the traditional European standard, we find the following 
half-dozen in the lead : * 


I. Students in Theology, Law, Medicine and Philosophy 
(graduate school) : 
Columbia t¢ 1,744 Pennsylvania t 
Harvard 1,483 Minnesota + 
1,398 Northwestern 


Columbia has the largest medical school and much the 
largest number of non-professional graduate students ; 
Michigan the largest law school; Northwestern the largest 
university school of theology. 

Compared with the great European universities, the 
leading American universities make, in the above table, 
but a poor show of numbers. It should be remembered, 
however, that in our great cities, which are the natural 
seats of great universities, we allow ourselves the costly 


* The statistics given in this article are based on tables recently com- 
piled by Prof. A. B. Hart, of Harvard University, and by Dr. G. B. Ger- 
mann, Registrar of Columbia University. They represent attendance 
during the present academic year, 1901-02. 

t No theological school. 
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luxury of duplicating universities and multiplying inde- 
pendent professional schools. 

The above comparison is based on the European organ- 
ization. To the American mind it does not seem reason- 
able to keep the applied sciences of engineering, architec- 
ture, forestry, agriculture and industrial chemistry out of 
the university, while the applied science of medicine is 
admitted; nor does it seem necessary to exclude veterinary 
schools and schools of dentistry and pharmacy. Includ- 
ing all these scientific schools, as well as the schools of 
music and art; including also the newest variety of pro- 
fessional school, the school that trains teachers ; including, 
that is, every element that enters into the make-up of the 
American university except the college proper, we find the 
following universities in the lead: 


II. Students exclusive of college undergraduates : 
Columbia 2,795 Harvard 
Minnesota 2,267 Cornell 

Michigan 2,186 Pennsylvania 


When we combine university and college statistics, Har- 
vard, with 2,434 college students, takes the first place; 
and California, with the next largest college, takes the 
place of Pennsylvania among the six leaders. 


III. Students, including college undergraduates : 
Minnesota 
3,641 California 
3,467 Cornell 


So far only resident students have been counted. If we 
add summer sessions and extension courses, we obtain fur- 
ther changes of position. 


IV. Students of all sorts, including non-residents : 
Harvard 5,575 Michigan 

5,034 California 
Chicago .................+.3)953 Minnesota 
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A basis of comparison quite as important as any heretofore 
employed is the size of the teaching force. 


V. Teaching staff: 

Yale 
Columbia Pennsylvania 
Cornell 387 Minnesota 


It will be noted that the universities that appear on all 
the above lists are Harvard, Columbia and Minnesota, and 
that Columbia is always first or second. 

Numbers do not mean everything ; least of all do they 
indicate standard. Columbia, however, has always main- 
tained a high standard, both for admission and for grad- 
uation, in the college proper, in the scientific schools and 
in the graduate schools. In the professional schools its 
standard has been at least as high as the average standard 
of its chief competitors, and is now being raised. The 
requirements for admission to its law school have been 
increased until 63 per cent. of its law students are college- 
bred men or graduates of scientific schools, and after this 
year none but such men will be admitted. It is about to 
raise the standard for admission to its medical school—a 
change which will have little effect beyond reducing the 
size of the first-year class, since students of the grade of 
those who will in future be shut out have in the past seldom 
remained in the school for more than one year. Harvard, 
which has already placed both its law school and its 
medical school on the graduate basis, is the only university 
which is, in this respect, in advance of Columbia. 

Numbers are easily compared, standards may be com- 
pared, but quality is a more elusive thing. With equal 
standards numbers indicate quality, because quality attracts 
numbers; beyond this, quality can be judged only by its 
fruits. The reputation which the graduates of Columbia 
won during the American Revolution and sustained 
through the following century, he services they have 
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rendered to the city, the state and the nation—these are 
sufficient evidence of the quality of the old college. The 
development of university work during the past quarter 
of a century has greatly enriched the undergraduate course 
of study, and in spite of Columbia’s metropolitan situation, 
which is as disadvantageous to a college as it is advan- 
tageous to a university, and in spite of the lack of dormi- 
tories, the old college attracts a steadily increasing body of 
students. Barnard College maintains the same standard 
as Columbia, and the new endowment which Mr. Rocke- 
feller has recently offered to Barnard was preceded by an 
investigation which convinced him that his bounty would 
nowhere yield larger results than here for the higher edu- 
cation of women. 

Of the quality of such professional schools as the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, which has nearly 
rounded its first century, and the School of Law, founded 
by Theodore Dwight in 1858 and ably kept abreast of edu- 
cational progress by its present faculty, the citizens of New 
York need no assurance. The achievements of the School 
of Mines, founded in 1864, and of the other schools of ap- 
plied science which have grown up by its side, are perhaps 
less fully appreciated in this city than in our western 
states, in Latin America and in South Africa; for the 
work of Columbia’s engineers has been done on our 
frontiers and in the waste places of the earth. Ina sense 
all the mining schools of the United States are the children 
of the Columbia school, and in many of these daughter 
schools Columbia graduates give instruction. The newest 
of the professional schools attached toColumbia University, 
Teachers College, is regarded by educators throughout 
the world as representing the most advanced tendencies in 
primary and secondary education. Its right to be recog- 
nized as a university school is indicated by the fact that it 
has this year among its students 131 college graduates 
and many graduates of normal schools. Like the other 
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professional schools of Columbia University, it draws 
students from all parts of the United States. 

Excepting Barnard and Teachers Colleges, which were 
established on independent foundations in 1889, the most 
recent development of education at Columbia is represented 
by the graduate schools of political science, pure science 
and philosophy. The School of Political Science was estab- 
lished in 1880, the two sister schools in the nineties. Like 
the German faculty of philosophy, these schools supplement 
the technical training of the professional schools, and the 
courses they offer are largely attended by the students of 
the professional schools. Their chief independent work 
is to train investigators in the social and natural sciences. 
The output of scientific work by the professors and stu- 
dents of these schools is not surpassed in quantity or in 
quality at any American university. Like Columbia’s 
professional schools, they draw students from all parts of 
the country ; and they place teachers all over the country, 
from Maine to Texas and the Pacific Coast. During the 
two academic years 1899-1901 seventeen former students 
of the School of Political Science were appointed to 
professorships or assistant professorships and eighteen to 
instructorships or lectureships in American universities and 
colleges, and the list includes such universities as Harvard, 
Yale, Chicago, Michigan and Minnesota. 

Enough has been said to show that Columbia is to-day 
something more than a local college; it is a national force. 
This position, however, it has attained by discounting the 
support which the citizens of New York owe it. Its rapid 
development of numerous branches of instruction and 
research, undertaken simultaneously with its removal to a 
new site and the erection of new buildings, has so strained 
its resources that it is now carrying a debt of more than 
three millions, with an interest charge of more than $100,- 
ooo. It is true that the property of the university has 
increased during this period by an amount much greater 
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than th’ debt, but the additions to its property have been 
of such a character as to increase the expenditure far 
more than they have increased the income. The excess 
of annual expenditures (including outlays on property) over 
the regular annual income is now more than $150,000. 
This, however, is the deficit of the old Columbia foundation 
only. For the whole university, including Barnard and 
Teachers Colleges, the annual deficit is now a quarter of 
a million. In large measure this deficit has thus far been 
covered by annual subscriptions; but in soliciting and 
obtaining these subscriptions the University is consuming 
its principal, for the generosity of the public is an asset 
which should contribute to the development of a university 
rather than to its mere maintenance. To put the Univer- 
sity on a basis of solvency, the existing faculties and 
departments which rest on the Columbia foundation should 
receive productive endowments to the amount of nearly 
four millions, and Barnard and Teachers Colleges should 
receive for the same purpose two and a half millions. 
This estimate does not include the erection of new build- 
ings nor the endowment of new departments of instruc- 
tion and research. New buildings, however, are already 
needed, and if Columbia is to maintain its leading position 
among the great American universities it will need further 
endowments for the next ten years at the rate of at least 
half a million a year. 

In asking for these millions Columbia appeals not merely 
to civic pride and the spirit of benevolence: it appeals to 
that moral sense which recognizes moral indebtedness. 
The great riches that are piling up in this city have been 
derived from the exploitation of the natural resources of 
our country. These riches are safeguarded, primarily, by 
respect for law, but ultimately, since the popular sense of 
right shapes the law and controls its interpretation, by the 
general belief that private property is an indispensable 
agency of social progress, and that voluntary coéperation 
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cannot safely be supplanted by any mechanical collectiv- 
ism. The economical exploitation of our national resources 
has been made possible by scientific research and by the 
training of specialists. The respect for law is not innate: 
it is a product of education. Conservative economic doc- 
trines are not self-evident nor self-perpetuating: they are 
gained by study of the experience of the race; they are 
maintained by the continual and unwearying exposure of 
plausible and attractive delusions; they are propagated by 
instruction. The abiding notions which the youth carries 
away from school and which the man finds reiterated and ap- 
plied in the newspapers do not originate in the public school, 
nor are they invented by journalists. They come from the 
colleges, and the colleges draw them from the universities 
in which their teachers are taught. What the rich men of 
the country have, they have and hold by the aid of the 
university teachers of the natural and social sciences. 
They ask nothing for themselves beyond the opportunity 
to serve the country and the world in serving science. 


They desire no retaining fee to induce them to tell the 
truth as God gives them to see the truth. But they feel 
that every rich man owes his tithe to science, and that this 
tithe should be paid to the temples of science, the univer- 
sities. Munroe SMITH 


DEDICATION OF EARL HALL 


HE formal opening and dedication of Earl Hall oc- 
curred on March eighth. The invitations to the 
afternoon exercises were issued to the family and friends of 
the donor, and to the trustees and officers of the University 
and their families. It was necessary to restrict the number 
because of the limited capacity of the auditorium. For 
such an occasion the weather could not have been worse— 
the rain pouring in torrents, with a high wind, during the 
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entire afternoon and evening. Yet the auditorium was 
reasonably well filled with those who thus gave evidence 
of their deep interest in the movement which this new 
building expresses. 

The exercises of the afternoon were very simple, con- 
sisting of a short service conducted by Rev. Geo. R. Van 
DeWater, D.D., the Chaplain of the University, followed 
by two brief addresses, one by the President of the Uni- 
versity and the other by Rev. William R. Huntington, 
D.D., Rector of Grace Church, this city. The platform 
was occupied by the trustees and the advisory committee 
in charge of Earl Hall—all wearing the usual academic 
costumes. Mr. Richard Henry Warren, organist of St. 
Bartholomew’s Church, was present with a choir of twenty 
ladies and gentlemen selected from the choir of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s, who kindly volunteered their services for the 
afternoon. 

The address of dedication was made by President Butler, 
and is here given in full. He said: 

We are assembled to dedicate this building to its noble 
purpose. It has been provided by our Society of Scholars 
for the use of the students, to the end that religion may 
go hand in hand with learning and character grow with 
knowledge. It is an outward and visible sign of the fact 
that a vitally important part of a university’s work is not 
overlooked or neglected at Columbia. Earl Hall is in- 
tended to be a home where students may find comfort and 
repose amid those influences of religion, human kindness 
and refinement, which elevate the spirit and put a new 
meaning into the tasks of life. It is intended also to be a 
center from which student organizations having for their 
end religious, philanthropic or literary activity of any 
form, may carry on their work. It is distinctly a build- 
ing of and for the students. The official administration 
of the University has no part or share in its control, save 
in so far as the reserved rights of the Trustees as to a 
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building erected upon the University quadrangle may be 
said to involve control. 

Compulsory religion and compulsory philanthropy are 
of little avail either as motives or as ideals. The human 
spirit must come freely to its own, and through the sure 
gate of conviction, if it is to use and enjoy its highest pos- 
sessions. In Earl Hall the students will be wholly free to 
give expression in their own way to such service, human 
and divine, as their nature prompts. Here will be de- 
veloped and applied the best teachings of the home, the 
church and the university. Earl Hall is, like the univer- 
sity whose instrument it is, truly catholic. Here religion 
will not be coupled with any particular creed or with any 
special formula; all earnest men and women will be alike 
welcome. 

The life of any person has been described by Plato as 
the resultant of the tugging of various and conflicting 
cords—the cord of appetite, the cord of pleasure, the cord 
of aspiration and those other similar impulses which enter 
into our complex human nature. Of all these cords, the 
philosopher said, there is one that we should grasp and 
hold on to with all our might, that which he calls ‘the 
sacred and golden cord of reason.” To teach this truth 
and to point out how to know ‘this sacred and golden 
cord of reason” is a chief purpose of a university. This 
underlies all special studies and all particular aims whatso- 
ever. It isthe judgment of the world’s philosophy, further- 
more, that ‘‘ the sacred and golden cord of reason” draws 
us toward a recognition of those truths of the spirit that 
are enshrined in temples not made with hands, and that 
have been revealed, now in this form and now in that, to 
the great poets, seers and sages of our race. Earl Hall is 
to be our temple for the recognition and worship of those 
truths, and the University will do its part in guiding its 
students to the fact of their existence and their power. 

Every genuine motive, not purely selfish in origin and 
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purpose, must find expression in action. My hope is that 
Earl Hall will prove to be a center of energy in developing 
a lofty patriotism and a high standard of citizenship. I 
hope to see here a strong student organization, with 
branches or allied organizations in other colleges and 
universities, devoted to the building up of an interest in 
social and political problems—municipal, state and national 
—that will send out graduates of Columbia able and will- 
ing to take active part in perpetuating those institutions 
which the fathers founded, and in serving society and the 
state to the end that a free and educated democracy may 
prove itself in the eyes of all men the most just and en- 
lightened of governments. 

From its foundation Columbia College has been a public 
servant in training public servants of the highest worth. 
The university of the twentieth century must not fall one 
whit behind the college of the eighteenth and the nine- 
teenth. The tax which John Hampden refused to pay 
was petty, but the principle against which he revolted was 
of the first importance. His shot, too, was ‘‘ heard ’round 
the world.” The citizen who builds for to-morrow has 
for his foundation principle, not pelf. Our nation needs 
more than ever before men of high principle, trained in- 
telligence, and lofty public and private virtue. This uni- 
versity must do its share in providing them. Democracy 
will never be secure until the word ‘‘ politician,” participant 
in the affairs of the state, is a term not of reproach but of 
distinction. 

Patriotism is not an isolated virtue. It grows in the 
same soil that nourishes religion and learning. Let Earl 
Hall be its home and its school, and may the students of 
Columbia find here inspiration to that high type of spiritual 
life which yields itself up in service to one’s fellows and 
the state, that life itself may be more abundant. 

Dr. Huntington spoke briefly but in his usual incisive 
and clean-cut way about the absence of the seventh and 
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greatest faculty in a university, Theology. He said that 
this was largely if not entirely due to the fact that theology 
has not yet come to fully understand its dependence upon 
the other six faculties—law, medicine, philosophy, applied 
science, pure science, and political science—or the vast 
possibilities that might be opened to it by codperating 
freely and wisely and generously with these. He felt that 
the day would come when all this would be changed, and 
theology would once more take its place as one of the most 
influential and most inspiring of all studies. 

To the speaker the opening of Earl Hall seemed a proof 
that religion in its purest form and in its most helpful mani- 
festation was to be encouraged at Columbia. It was an 
inspiring thought that opportunity was now offered for 
Columbia men to meet in a spiritual atmosphere, in the best 
sense of the words. 

At the close of the exercises in the auditorium, the com- 
pany scattered through the building, inspecting the differ- 
ent rooms, their equipment and their uses. Everywhere 
were words of warm congratulation to the University and 
to the students for whom the Hall has been prepared. The 
greatest pleasure and satisfaction was expressed at the very 
rich and artistic furniture and fittings. It is doubtful 
whether there is a club house in the city more conveniently 
or more tastefully or more richly furnished than this Hall. 

In the evening, the Hall was thrown open for the first 
time to the men students of the University. The rain was 
still falling and the wind-swept campus was anything but 
inviting, yet a very representative body of students came 
together, and for an hour or more enjoyed the full and free 
possession of their new building. About nine o’clock they 
were all called together in the auditorium, where short ad- 
dresses were made by the Librarian of the University, Dean 
Van Amringe, and several representative students. 

The Librarian explained the purposes and occupancy of 
the building, and the relations of the advisory board to 
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the student organizations having their home in the Hall. 
He asserted that the building is a student building under 
student control ; the advisory board acting through its sec- 
retary, who is ex oficio the Secretary of Earl Hall. The 
general care of the building has been placed in the hands 
of the Y. M.C. A., simply because that organization more 
than any other one organization in the University stands 
for the work which is to be done in Earl Hall, by whatever 
society or organization this is to be accomplished. But the 
Hall is for the use of all student associations and organiza- 
tions, and for all student effort. In fact, the speaker said, 
any and all work could be done at Earl Hall except Uni- 
versity work—the regular work of the curriculum. No 
exclusive use of rooms will be granted; but the use will 
be arranged on a day-and-hour schedule, in order to ac- 
commodate the largest number of organizations, meet- 
ings, etc. 

The speaker hoped that the students would understand 
that the Hall is not an end but a means to an end, and that 
it will fail in its purpose if out of all the influence that sur- 
rounds it and permeates it there does not come a larger and 
more helpful life, a life with a deeper meaning. 

Dean Van Amringe was warmly greeted, as must always 
be true; and spoke of the Hall as being an exceedingly 
desirable factor in university life, because it will stimulate 
student intercourse and good fellowship. He spoke of the 
beauty of the site of Columbia, the attractiveness of the 
buildings and the completeness of their equipment, and of 
the fact that every advantage and facility for the acquisition 
of learning was already here ; but these alone the speaker 
felt, do not constitute university life, nor are they all 
there is of university life, and he was sometimes in doubt 
as to whether they are even the best of university life. 
There is much that lies outside of the university course, 
much inspiration and uplift, which comes to the student 
through student associations and organizations, and through 
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intercourse with his fellows. The speaker hoped and be- 
lieved that Earl Hall would give new impulse to this good 
fellowship, and that in a new sense of comradeship and 
community of interests the loyalty of all to the University 
would be increased and intensified. 

The representatives of the students spoke extraordinarily - 
well and to the very evident satisfaction of those present. 
J. A. Edwards took for his text the inscription over the 
doorway of the Hall—*‘ Erected for the Students that Re- 
ligion and Learning may go hand in hand and Character 
grow with Knowledge.” 

A.B. A. Bradley rehearsed the great increase of student 
activity during the past few years, as shown by the increas- 
ing number of student organizations. 

W. R. Morley spoke of three phases of education, men- 
tal, physical and spiritual, and expressed the belief that 
all these were now amply provided for at Columbia. 

At the close of these informal-formal exercises, the stu- 
dents gathered round the piano, and for nearly an hour 
sang college songs. 

On the evening of Monday, the tenth, the ground floor 
was thrown open to the young women who are to occupy 
this part of the building. Dean Gill, who is a member of 
the advisory board, and who has been very active and 
helpful in all the student life of Barnard, was at the head 
of the receiving line. Ladies from the families of the 
members of the faculty were with her. A large number 
of the women students, with their relatives and friends, 
were in attendance, and the evening passed very delight- 
fully. If any distinction is possible between the furnishing 
and equipment of the different parts of the building, it is 
probably in favor of the rooms assigned to young women ; 
in that certain delicate and artistic touches show the 
thoughtfulness, refinement, and personal interest of a home- 
maker, whose name was on every lip during the entire 
evening. 
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During the evening the young women and their guests 
were taken through the entire building by the secretary of 
Ear! Hall, inspecting with interest and enjoyment the pro- 
vision so generously made for their fellow students. 

On Tuesday morning, both departments were thrown 
open to the students and the regular work of the Hall 
began. The building is open from half-past eight in the 
morning until ten o’clock at night, each week-day; and 
on Sunday afternoon from two o’clock until six. 

The building lends itself admirably to the uses for which 
it was designed, and has not only greatly increased the 
successful activity of all student organizations but has 
proved a delightful incentive to social intercourse. There 
are few hours of the day during which all the seats are 
not occupied. This is especially true of the reading room, 
with its comfortable writing tables, its collection of current 
periodicals, and the valuable library of more than four 
hundred volumes, the property of the late Frederic William 
Dibblee, class of 82, presented to Earl Hall, with thought- 
ful generosity, by his mother. 

Among other organizations already using Earl Hall 
regularly and systematically, are the following : 

Religious and Philanthropic: Young Men’s Christian 
Association, three branches; Young Women’s Christian 
Association, three large Bible classes, the Churchmen’s 
Association, the Phillips Brooks Guild, the Missions 
Study Class, the Personal Workers’ Class, the Roman 
Catholic Club, the University Settlement Club. Zéterary: 
Philolexian Society, Barnard Society, Freshman Debating 
Society, Sophomore Debating Society, the Moot Courts. 
Miscellaneous : Women’s Graduate Club, the Clinton High 
School Club (Columbia men graduated from that school), 
the Columbia Grammar School Club, the Junior Class, 
the Football Team, the Glee Club, the Mandolin Club, 
King’s Crown, the Senior Class. Committees, etc.: The 
Installation Committees, 1902 Science Committee, 1904 
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Science Reform Committee, the Glee Club Annual Com- 
mittee, the 1904 Columbian Board. Special courses, etc.: 
The American Philosophical Society, Professor Redfield’s 
Lectures on the Trial of Christ. 


UNIVERSITY PROVISION FOR STUDENT 
SOCIAL LIFE 


tC, the past twenty years, many hundred thou- 

sands of dollars have been given for the erection of 
buildings for the use of students outside of the regular ac- 
tivities of the college curriculum. The expenditure of 
these large sums naturally suggests inquiry as to the end 
for which they are spent and the means employed to attain 
that end. 

A quarter of a century ago there did not exist in any 
college or university of the United States a single building 
exclusively devoted to the advancement of religious or social 
life among the students, except the homes of literary or 
Greek letter societies. ‘To-day the absence of a building 
especially erected and set aside for the social and religious 
life of the students, and for them alone, is becoming more 
and more exceptional in the leading universities. 

At the Universities of Pennsylvania, Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, Cornell, New York, at Williams and in fact 
at nearly all the larger colleges of the country, such 
buildings are to be found, for the most part abundantly 
equipped. They range in scope of purpose from the 
primarily religious, such as Dwight Hall at Yale, to the 
primarily social, like the Harvard Union at Harvard. 
The purposes of most of them lie in the happy medium 
between these two extremes. The best examples of these 
are found in Earl Hall, at Columbia, primarily religious 
in purpose, but carrying with this a distinctly social side, 
and Houston Hall, at the University of Pennsylvania, where 
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the social element is foremost, although provision is in- 
cluded for all that is religious. Circumstances and condi- 
tions, which vary widely among the several colleges, gov- 
ern the management of these buildings. At Yale, Dwight 
Hall is entirely under the control of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, as are also Murray-Dodge Hall at Prince- 
ton, and Barnes Hall at Cornell. Houston Hall and the 
Harvard Union are both under the control of the students. 
The Jesup Hall, at Williams, has more of the official ele- 
ment in its administration. The purposes for which these 
buildings have been erected and the results at which they 
aim are so varied that it would be impossible in the space 
allotted to this article to describe in detail all of these student 
houses at college centers. Three halls have therefore been 
chosen as representing different types; Dwight Hall at 
Yale, as illustrating those in which the religious purpose 
predominates; the Harvard Union, as a type of the purely 
social building, and Houston Hall at Pennsylvania, as em- 
bodying the combination of the two. 

Dwight Hall was erected, in the words of the deed 
of gift of its donor, ‘‘ primarily for the use of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association and for the general religious 
uses of the students of the college.” The purpose of 
the Hall has been fully realized. Since its dedication 
on October 17, 1886, it has been the center of the re- 
ligious life of the whole university. The Young Men’s 
Christian Association with its secretary is housed there. 
All of the activities of this organization, consisting of 
Bible classes, class prayer meetings, mission study classes, 
philanthropic committees and mid-week religious meet- 
ings, are held in the well furnished rooms of this Hall. 
The Berkeley Episcopal Association also has rooms there 
and makes use of the building for its various functions. 
All other student clubs, societies and organizations of all 
kinds which are’ in keeping with the purpose for which 
the Hall was built are invited by the Christian Asso- 
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ciation to use the accommodations of Dwight Hall. In 
this way the Hall has become, to a considerable degree, a 
social as well as a religious center. It possesses a well- 
equipped reading room where 8 dailies, 25 weekly papers 
and 24 monthly magazines are kept on file by the Chris- 
tian Association. Reception rooms and parlors are to be 
had for any student affair temporarily requiring such 
accommodations, even though not religious in character. 
The building is open from 8.30 in the morning until 9.30 
at night and during that time is the center around which 
the religious and social life of Yale collects. 

The Harvard Union has the largest and most expensive 
student building in the country. It is purely and simply a 
social building. The religious life of the university 
centers around the Philips Brooks House, which was 
erected especially for that purpose. The Union is a mag- 
nificent building erected just outside of the ‘‘ yard.” In 
the basement a score of pool and billiard tables, bowling 
alleys and shuffleboard tables are to be found. On the 
first floor the large commons or gathering room is the 
most impressive feature. ‘This room is used for all mass 
meetings, banquets, etc. The large dining-room is also 
on this floor and is well patronized by student boarders. 
The second floor contains extensive reading rooms and 
writing rooms, while the remainder of this floor is occu- 
pied by a number of committee and class rooms. The 
third floor is given up entirely to guest-chambers. The 
building was erected to be used for all university activi- 
ties. All mass meetings of the students, all large ban- 
quets, athletic meetings, etc., are held in its halls. It 
is managed somewhat like a club, and over three thou- 
sand students have joined it during this, the first year of its 
operation. Less restraint is exercised over the students 
than at any of the other universities. No liquor is sold in 
the building, but any organization giving a function there 
may serve beer to its invited guests. It is too soon to 
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judge what will be the general moral influence of such a 
building and organization upon the student body of Har- 
vard. Much has been expected, and judging from its first 
year’s success the most sanguine hopes will be realized. 

Houston Hall at the University of Pennsylvania stands 
preéminently as the religious and social center of that uni- 
versity. The first thought of a student building originated 
at a small meeting of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, at which only thirteen were present. It was decided 
at this gathering to raise funds for an Association building. 
After several months of hard work six thousand dollars 
had been acquired. At this stage of the enterprise one of 
the trustees of the university—now the popular Provost, 
Dr. C. C. Harrison—took an interest in the endeavor of 
the students. He decided that $100,000 was needed and 
within a very few weeks he had that sum promised from 
H. H. Houston, the founder of the Union Line Express 
Company. Fifty thousand dollars was added to this sum at 
a later date, making a total of $150,000. A magnificent 
stone building was erected. On the basement floor, a 
swimming-pool, a gymnasium, a restaurant, bowling alleys, 
shuffleboards, etc., are found. On the first or main floor a 
large reception room occupies the center, with spacious 
reading and writing rooms at one end, and rooms for pool, 
billiards, and other games, at the other. The second floor 
is occupied by a large auditorium on the east, a spacious 
trophy room in the center, guest room, secretary’s room, 
Christian Association office and small lecture room on the 
west. On the third floor there are a large number of 
committee rooms. With such a finely equipped building 
the association increased rapidly in numbers, many stu- 
dents joining as associate members for the material advan- 
tage to be obtained. 

After one year of this experiment it was decided to form 
a Houston Club which would assume control of the build- 
ing and of its expenses. The Christian Association was 
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given a permanent home on the second floor and the use of 
such rooms as it might need to carry on its Christian 
work. The Houston Club, thus organized, has for its ob- 
ject ** to draw together students, officers and alumni of all 
departments of the university in a wholesome social life, 
and to provide for them suitable amusement and recreation.” 
The club has been able to carry out the object for which 
it was organized in a most satisfactory way. In fact, 
Houston Hall has done more to draw the students of all de- 
partments together than was ever hoped for by its founder 
and supporters. During the week all activities work to- 
gether in the same building. On the Sabbath all social and 
athletic interests are excluded ; the religious element takes 
complete control, and the Hall is made a center of religious 
life. Eight different Bible classes are held at ten in the 
morning. University preaching takes place in the large 
auditorium at eleven a. m. and ateight p.m. Mission study 
classes are held one hour during the afternoon. In this 
way the number of students using the building on the first 
day of the week is about equal to the average daily at- 
tendance at the club during the remaining six days of the 
week. 

The Hall is managed and controlled by a House Com- 
mittee, which is chosen by the club members each year 
and is composed of two students from each department. 
The membership dues, pool tables, bowling alleys, swim- 
ming pool, book store and restaurant support the entire 
expenses of the club. This close relationship between the 
social and religious activities has been a complete success 
and a condition very much to be desired. The social 
advantages of the Hall have put the religious activities into 
the midst of the university life where their influence can be 
most widely felt. The presence of the religious life tem- 
pers the social life, preventing excess and folly. 

There can be no question that these student-buildings 
are filling a genuine and long felt want in a most admirable 
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way. They have become a necessity to real student life. 

The money given for their erection has been well spent 

and the results accomplished have been most gratifying. 
J. C. McCracken, M.D. 


OXFORD NOTES 


I 


= is too late now to discuss the wisdom of the very re- 

markable provision by which the late Mr. Rhodes has 
opened the way to Oxford for a hundred American boys. 
That is an academic question of the sort more suited to 
the editorial columns of the daily press than to the pages 
of this journal. There is no one to contest that will or 
prevent those qualified to become its beneficiaries from 
availing themselves of the opportunities it brings within 
their reach. The interesting theory that Americans will 
prefer an American education does more credit to the 
patriotism of those who have propounded it than to their 
knowledge of human nature. 

Not less preposterous is the expectation, so confidently 
expressed by many of the editorial sages, that the ‘* Amer- 
ican invasion” will revolutionize the tone and teaching of 
Oxford and make her future state very different from the 
past. Doubtless a hundred Americans will make them- 
selves felt, but they will hardly upset the equilibrium of 
Convocation, Congregation, and the Hebdomadal Council 
or essentially modify the traditions to which at least twenty- 
five times as many of their contemporaries will adhere 
with all the conservatism of undergraduate opinion. The 
leaven will be too little to leaven the whole lump—even if 
it would, which is as improbable as it is undesirable—and 
successive generations of transatlantic freshmen will have 
to adapt themselves to substantially the same system that 
their few precursors have found in force in the past. 
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If they are well chosen and well-bred or at least reason- 
able and teachable, they will have no trouble in getting 
their bearings. ‘‘‘ Stranger’ in Oxford means not enemy 
but guest,” as Mr. Andrew Lang has said and as every- 
body knows who has been there. A scholar on the Rhodes 
foundation, once a member of the University and of the 
college to which he may be assigned, will of course not be 
a stranger at all, unless he makes himself one. He will 
be called upon at once by the senior members of his col- 
lege and will return their calls. He will be invited to 
breakfast—*‘ brekker” as it is familiarly styled—or lunch 
and later on to those convivial gatherings known as 
‘‘ wines”; and he will in his turn play the host at similar 
functions. Mr. Richard Harding Davis, who was in Ox- 
ford during Eights’ Week and found nobody taking lunch 
or breakfast alone, says it struck him ‘‘ as a university for 
the cultivation of hospitality before anything else.” This 
mutual politeness, this somewhat careful attention to social 
obligations, which precedes and accompanies intimacy, is 
made possible by the way in which men live at an English 
university. Each man has his own rooms, in which he 
has breakfast and lunch—dinner, of course, being the com- 
mon and formal meal in hall,—and a servant or ‘* scout,” 
whom he shares, as a rule, with some of his neighbors. 
Thus he keeps house, so to speak, in his rooms and has an 
establishment of his own, for the management of which he 
has been prepared, nine times out of ten, by years of board- 
ing-school life. 

Among the people whose acquaintance our young 
stranger will more or less speedily make, will be the 
‘¢ dons,” who form the ruling and teaching body of his 
college. They, too, live and move and have their being 
in college. They dine in hall and fare sumptuously every 
day. There are married Fellows, to be sure, who have 
homes in the new red-brick Oxford that stretches out to 
the north of the older city, but even they, for the most 
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part, have to be in residence during stated periods. The 
dons, especially those of the smaller colleges, are thus in- 
evitably in closer touch with the undergraduates than the 
members of the faculty, say, even of Harvard or Prince- 
ton. As a class, but with exceptions of course on both 
sides of the comparison, they seem more human than their 
American colleagues; and if they are, it may be partly 
because the undergraduates meet them half-way. A well- 
known teacher at a famous American university tells me 
that he well remembers with what emphasis one of his 
seniors at Balliol, who is now Coadjutor Archbishop of 
Capetown and a great figure in South Africa, said to him 
when he was a freshman: ‘*‘ Now remember; all men are 
equal outside of the class-room.” It is to some extent, at 
least, in this spirit, that the dons call on the undergraduates 
and that the latter accept an invitation to breakfast or lunch 
or an afternoon’s walk. The attitude of suspicion, which 
is said to have prevailed at one time, antedates by many 
years the formation of present traditions; it is not bad 
form to make up to a don and cultivate his acquaintance ; 
and disorder in the class-room is unknown, being regarded 
as a school-boy trick and relegated by common consent to 
the Scotch universities. 

Not that the lion and the lamb always lie down together. 
An unpopular tutor may some fine morning find himself 
screwed up in his room, an indignant prisoner of fate. 
There was at least one college in the middle of the nineties, 
at which there were lurid nights, when if a don had 
ventured to show his face in the quad, no one would have 
answered for the consequences. During the same period 
occurred the famous row at the House, as Christ Church, 
the largest and swellest college in Oxford, is always 
called. In revenge for the refusal of the authorities to 
allow them to attend the ball at Blenheim, when the Duke 
of Marlborough came of age, certain members of the 
college cut the rope of ‘* Old Tom,” the ancient bell that 
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had never failed within the memory of man to ring a hun- 
dred and one times every evening ; all but one of the dons’ 
doors were painted red; and some vandal even spattered 
red ink over the marble statue of Dean Liddell. Not 
long after there was a huge bonfire in the inner quad, at 
which a large amount of college furniture was consumed 
and all the windows were broken. When, as a result of 
these proceedings, the Christ Church members of the 
Bullingdon Club, who were held responsible, were ‘‘ sent 
down,” they went to the station in a procession of hansom 
cabs driven by other members of the college and preceded, 
if I remember rightly, by a brass band; and the London 
Times resounded for weeks with the indignant protests of 
parents and other aggrieved parties against the unfeeling 
conduct of the Dean and Chapter and their lack of com- 
mon sense. 

Such occurrences are highly exceptional and no more 
typical of Oxford than of universities over here. Painful 
scenes between the head of a college and individuals sum- 
moned before him, cannot, it is true, always be avoided ; 
and the boy who wrote ‘ Ploughed again” on the tele- 
graph form that I once picked up in the Oxford post office 
(I suppose he decided to convey the news to an anxious 
parent more gently) may possibly have felt like consigning 
his examiners to some uncomfortable place; but these were 
representatives of the University, whom perhaps he had 
never met until he had to face their fire. To the author- 
ities of his own college, whom he saw day by day, he 
was responsible for the performance of college duties— 
such as, for example, attendance at morning chapel or 
roll-call—and observance of the rules in force within the 
walls. The number of these rules, which literally control 
his going out and his coming in, it is unlikely that the 
average undergraduate would care to see diminished, so 
fascinating are the adventures to which they give rise and 
so stimulating the occasions they provide for the exercise 
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of inventive genius. Even where the penalty is small there 
is pleasure in evading detection or in facing the music 
boldly. The free American, even though he hail from 
one of our newer commonwealths—say Nevada or Okla- 
homa—will cease to chafe under the restrictions imposed 
upon his personal liberty, so soon as he learns to play the 
game with zest and in good part. Even if he thinks it 
beneath his dignity and casts in his lot with the strictly law- 
abiding minority, he will hardly get through his three years 
of residence without breaking one rule or another. ‘There 
will also be unwritten rules enforced by public opinion: 
not to shake hands, for instance, more than once with the 
same man, nor to carry an umbrella when in cap and 
gown. 

The gown will be a long, full-fledged affair, such as is 
prescribed for all scholars, whether their foundations be of 
medieval or of modern origin. It has full sleeves, reaches 
below the knees and confers more dignity upon the person 
than the ordinary bob-tailed commoner’s gown—which 
has, by the way, in place of sleeves two narrow streamers 
dependent from the shoulders, an evident case of rudi- 
mentary survival, like the toes of a horse. It is against 
the rules of the university, as everybody knows, to appear 
in the streets after dark without cap and gown; and for 
the enforcement of this rule, as of all discipline outside 
the gates of the colleges, the university proctors are re- 
sponsible. The penalty for being caught without academic 
costume is, if I remember rightly, three and sixpence, 
and I have heard of its being paid, under special provoca- 
tion, in coppers. The proctors are agile junior dons, 
chosen in turn by the colleges, authors perhaps of well- 
known books and perhaps personally popular; but it is 
customary at Commemoration to flout them publicly from 
the gallery. The scope of their authority may be judged 
from the titles of some of the university Statutes, which 
form a volume of about four hundred pages: ‘‘ de noc- 
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turna vagatione reprimenda”; ‘‘ de cenopoliis seu tabernis 
vinariis, popinis et diversoriis non frequentandis,” under 
which head it is forbidden to enter, except for some neces- 
sary or urgent cause, any places ‘‘in quibus vinum aut 
quivis alius potus aut herba nicotiana (sive ¢obacco) ordi- 
narie venditur”; ‘‘de armis non gestandis”; ‘‘de ludis 
prohibitis,” which forbids all forms of gambling, and also 
closes the precincts of the university to actors, rope-walk- 
ers and prize-fighters except by special permission of the 
Vice-Chancellor. No theatrical performance may be 
given in Oxford without his license. 

If thus the university asserts its authority over its mem- 
bers everywhere and always—except inside the colleges 
—there are two directions which their energies may take 
without as much control as is thought advisable on this 
side of the water. Just as it used to be said of the Epis- 
copal Church in this country that it didn’t bother about a 
man’s politics or his religion either, so may it be claimed 
that the ancient university on the Thames, which is about 
to become a permanent factor in American education, does 
not concern herself with the studies or the sports of those 
to whom she stands for the time being zm loco parentis. 
Except for the prohibition, above noted, of dangerous or 
aleatory games, the realm of sport is a free republic. There 
is no such thing in England as ‘faculty supervision of 
athletics” —except by way of individual advice, criticism, 
and encouragement. There are no-eligibility rules and it 
would be a hard and somewhat painful task to explain to 
an English undergraduate why they might elsewhere be 
necessary. There is no professional coaching, no secret 
practice, no desire to win at all costs. If Oxford invented 
a new stroke, said Mr. Andrew Lang last summer, they 
would tell Cambridge all about it. ‘‘ The object is to row 
well, not to beat this or that adversary.” I remember when 
Mr. R. C. Lehmann, the famous Cambridge oar, might 
be met any day galloping along the tow-path at Oxford, 
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shouting at the top of his voice to the crew on the river. 
He was a big man on a big horse and I fancied at the time 
that he must look something like Cecil Rhodes. Sport in 
England is play and not hard work. ‘‘The American 
runner,” says Mr. Lang, ‘trains during many months. 
To our side this appears rather a waste of existence. The 
game is not worth the candle. We want to win but not at 
that expense. . . . After all, ‘the play’s the thing,’ not 
the winning of the match.” 

An athletic ‘‘ star” is, of course, the hero at Oxford as 
everywhere else. In my time the one man of whom every 
resident member of the university, including, I dare say, 
the oldest survivor of the Puseyites, had heard, was the 
‘* great” Fry, of Magdalen, who earned four or five Blues. 
When Mr. Justice Fry was presented for his degree and 
all the laurels he had won in Her Majesty’s service and in 
the literature of jurisprudence had been recounted by the 
mellifluous Professor of Civil Law, a voice from the gallery 
remarked: ‘* You forget, sir, the greatest of all; he’s 
Charley Fry’s father.” As a matter of course the most 
prominent University club, Vincents, election to which is 
a very great honor, is recruited almost entirely from the 
athletic set. 

It must not be supposed, however, that sport at Oxford 
is to any extent, as it tends to become at American col- 
leges, a monopoly of star men. Almost every college— 
and there are twenty—has its rowing club, its cricket 
eleven, its Rugby or Association football team. This 
gives every man who will, a chance, and the rivalry 
between the colleges for the head of the river and other 
honors prevents any desire for outside contests except with 
the sister university on the Cam—of whose peculiar insti- 
tutions, customs and slang, by the way, it is an object of 
pride at Oxford to be absolutely ignorant. In this connec- 
tion I cannot refrain from quoting the characteristic remark 
of an Oxford writer, who, in elucidation of Tennyson’s 
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lines in ‘* In Memoriam” describing his visit to the rooms 
where Arthur Hallam once dwelt, observes: ‘*It was 
during the races, a time of licensed saturnalia, that the 
poet revisited his college, and it was most likely a bump 
supper, #f that be the proper Cambridge name, which he 
disturbed.” This attitude, which is cordially reciprocated, 
may help to explain the curious statement made to a New 
York reporter by the Professor of Art at Cambridge, to 
the effect that Americans going to Oxford ‘‘ should be 
cautioned against the coldness and distance that used to 
exist, if it doesn’t to-day, between the dons and the under- 
graduates.” Such caution may be needed in the case of 
men going to Cambridge; it most certainly does not apply 
to Oxford. 

What must seem most surprising to the newcomer from 
‘*the States ” will be the extraordinary number of men who 
take some form of exercise out of doors every afternoon. 
He will find about two hundred men in the boats on the 
lower river training for various races. On the upper 
river there will be perhaps half as many less strenuous 
oarsmen. In the parks and meadows the games appropri- 
ate to the season are zealously cultivated. Even the 
‘‘loafer” takes a punt in Trinity Term, when life is most 
beautiful, and goes up the Cherwell. Even the hardest 
reading man takes his constitutional every day. It used 
to seem to me as if two-thirds of the university were to be 
found in the open air every afternoon between lunch and tea. 

Every man in college is expected to subscribe to the 
rowing club and if possible to other college organizations ; 
but no one is kept out of active participation in sports be- 
cause he is too poor to pay. The Rhodes scholars will 
have to do their share. If the present Dean of Christ 
Church is correctly reported in the newspapers, he thinks, 
to be sure, that three hundred pounds will suffice only for 
the expenses of the three terms, which hardly cover more 
than half the year; but that can be true only at ‘the 
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House.” The ordinary opinion of good judges, as given 
by Mr. Wells in his book on ‘* Oxford and Oxford Life,” 
is that ‘* a man who wishes to live like other people, but is 
willing to be careful, may be at college for about £160 
a year,” leaving vacations out of account. Even if 
we should raise this estimate, say, to £180 and assume 
that the Rhodes scholars would have no funds of their 
own, they would still retain six hundred dollars each for 
vacation expenses. This will surely allow them to do 
some traveling in England and on the Continent before 
they come home, and that will be a very memorable part 
of their education. For them at least the objections raised 
the other day by the New York Z7mes to the length of 
university vacations in England will have no force; indeed 
it may be said in passing that the reading man would be 
the last to wish that his choicest opportunity for systematic 
work should be curtailed by increasing the length of term- 
time. 

Of the intellectual influences by which not only the 
reading man but even the most indifferent student at Ox- 
ford is affected, there will be occasion to speak in another 


article. - . Me 


GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN, DOCTOR OF 
MUSIC 


N Sunday morning, March 16, 1902, the soul of 
George William Warren separated from the body 
by the process called death. 

On Tuesday morning, the 18th, after a celebration of 
the Holy Communion for the comfort of the family, there 
was read the office of the Burial of the Dead in St. 
Thomas’ church, Bishop Potter and the Rector of the 
parish, Rev. Dr. Stires, officiating, assisted in parts of the 
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service by Doctors Dix, Huntington, Greer and Van 
DeWater. The honorary pall bearers were Samuel P. 
Avery, Mayor Low, James C. Fargo, George McCullough 
Miller, J. Edward Simmons, A. C. Frissel and Charles 
W. Packard. 

Though the service was appointed at an early morning 
hour, to permit convenient interment in the Albany Rural 
Cemetery, the large church was well filled with representa- 
tive men, and women not a few, all of whom, it was evi- 
dent, paid silent tribute to the work and the worth, personal 
and professional of the good man and musician, whose 
character makes his memory blessed, and whose works do 
follow him. 

For thirty years previous to his retirement with honor 
and emolument in 1890, Dr. Warren had been the organist 
and choir master of St. Thomas’ Church in this city. At 
the time of his death he held the position of organist of 
Columbia University, which position he had filled with 
entire acceptableness for twelve years, during which time 
he gave on several occasions popular lectures on music to 
large and appreciative audiences. 

It has been said that no one of the organists and church 
music composers in the United States was better or more 
favorably known than Dr. Warren both at home and 
abroad. He wrote and published hymns that have become 
familiar and cherished by churchgoers of every name and 
kind. A book of considerable artistic merit, in which these 
hymns were collected was published by the Harpers, and is 
now found in nearly every well furnished choir library on 
both sides of the Atlantic. He was also the composer 
of numerous anthems and special services that have come 
into very general use. His children’s carols for the festi- 
vals of Christmas and Easter have gladdened the hearts of 
hundreds of thousands, many of whom, now men and 
women, recall them as they think of the happiest associa- 
tions of their childhood. 
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Years before there was in this country any intelligent 
appreciation of church music, or adequate facilities for 
the scientific study of any kind of music, George William 
Warren became the apostle of a movement which largely 
through his efforts and influence has come now to be 
recognized as an integral part of the instruction of a 
university. 

It is not creditable that those who delight in the finished 
product should ignore those who labored diligently in the 
early processes of its formation. The first artists, like 
the first musicians of this country, are all too likely to be 
overlooked and forgotten. The temptation to pedantry 
in the thoroughly furnished student in any department of 
learning is as great as is that of snobbishness to the one 
who has suddenly acquired wealth. Those who laid 
foundations are not to be ignored when the roll of those 
who are great is called in any field of work. To his credit 
and renown it must be said that Dr. Warren, without any 
of the aids now easily utilized in school, college and uni- 
versity, at a time when he was almost alone in the pos- 
session of his ideals of what church music ought to be, 
threw his heart and soul,—such a heart and such a soul that 
we recall few like them,—into a life work, the glory of 
which he lived to see largely in the labors of others. 
Truly he labored, and others entered into his labors. The 
world is better for both. Best of all that can be said of 
this good man and musician was said by Bishop Potter on 
a recent occasion, when in the presence of several clergy- 
men and many choristers, speaking of Dr. Warren, he 
declared that his work in influencing individual souls and 
leading them on to the higher life and its fruition, would 
compare favorably with that of the most efficient clergy- 
men. 

At the time of his death, the talented organist and com- 
poser was a member of the Century and Church Clubs, 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and of several patriotic 
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societies. There are those whose musical knowledge is of 
the highest kind, and whose taste and judgment are excel- 
lent, who think that the music and the words ‘‘ God of our 
Fathers,” taken together, give us the nearest approach to 
a satisfactory national anthem of any that have been pro- 
posed. These words, with this music by Dr. Warren, 
have been sung on all public occasions of the University 
for several years. 

Those who knew the organist of the University the best 
loved him the most, which is the highest tribute of praise 
man can pay to man. His amiable disposition won admir- 
ation, his indefatigable energy was an inspiration, his rev- 
erent demeanor induced holiness, and his purity of char- 
acter made others better. He loved Columbia University, 
felt it an honor in any way to be associated with it, and 
contributed not a little to its daily work and influence. 

Columbia University remembers him with gratitude and 


. blesses God for his memory. 
G. R. V. 


ERVIN ALDEN TUCKER, B.S., A.M., M.D.* 


A STRAIN of sadness mingles with the joy of our meet- 

ing to-night, for since last we came together we have 
lost our leader. Dr. Tucker was chief among the organ- 
izers of this society. He was our first president, and I am 
sure that in this presence I shall excite no jealousy when I 
say that he was the foremost man among our active mem- 
bers. 

The suddenness of his taking off was appalling. He 
was gone ere many of us knew that he was ill, and even 
" *This sketch of the late Dr. Tucker was delivered as a memorial ad- 
dress at the fifth annual dinner of the Society of the Alumni of the Sloane 
Maternity Hospital, by Dr. Frank Sidney Fielder, and was kindly com- 


municated to the editors of the QUARTERLY by Dr. Henry P. de Forest, 
President of the Society. 
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to those who watched his six-day struggle with the Grim 
Destroyer, the end came with a heart-rending shock. 

Briefly the circumstances of his illness were these: All 
winter he had been very busy, working day and night, in 
season and out of season, with the energy and pertinacity 
which were so characteristic of him, and which were the 
wonder and admiration of all who ever worked with him. 
In spite of his superb physical stamina, the latter days of 
February found him very tired. On the wretchedly stormy 
night of the 25th of February, after a hard day, he was 
called out at two o’clock. His wife tried to persuade him 
to send some one in his place, for she knew he was in no 
condition to go out; but he felt it his duty to go himself, 
and he went. Unable to procure a cab—it was the night 
of the gala opera performance given in honor of Prince 
Henry—he stood for twenty minutes on the corner of 
Fifty-ninth Street waiting in the storm for a crosstown car. 
He was up with his patient for the remainder of the night 
and when, at eight o’clock, he reached home, he was ex- 
hausted. After but one hour’s sleep he started out again, 
true to his indomitable nature, upon his morning round. 
At the house of a patient he began to feel chilly and very 
ill. He excused himself, saying he would call again in 
the afternoon, if he were able, returned home and went to 
bed. 

Dr. William R. Williams, of this Society, was sum- 
moned at once, and was with him constantly until the end. 
Dr. Walter B. James saw him two or three times a day. 
Dr. Delafield and Dr. Janeway came in consultation— 
everything was done that could be done, but invain. The 
disease, lobar pneumonia, found its victim with his vitality 
at low ebb; both lungs were extensively involved. The 
mechanical obstruction to breathing made respiration dis- 
tressingly difficult, and the heart showed from the first the 
frightful strain under which it was laboring. In spite of 
all, his mind remained clear almost to the last. He real- 
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ized that he was very ill and philosophically braced him- 
self for the struggle, relying upon the skill of his attend- 
ants and upon a constitution that had never been abused 
except by overwork. Pathetically he said, ‘‘I have 
never dissipated, that surely ought to count for something.” 
He expected to get well, but the odds were too strong 
against him. On the sixth day of his disease, about half- 
past eleven, on the evening of March third, he suddenly 
became delirious, developed cedema of the lungs, and in a 
few minutes the end had come. 

Thus, a martyr to hard work, as he was its apostle, 
passed a man who though still young had already written 
his name large upon the roll of prominent physicians. 
Hushed with awe at his sudden cutting off when he had 
but just reached the full swing of his magnificent powers, 
we may well pause to consider some of the salient points 
in his brilliant but all too brief career. 

Ervin Alden Tucker was born at Attleboro, Mass., on 
the 2d of February, 1862, and had thus but just turned 
forty years when he died. He traced his ancestry back 
through a long line of sturdy New Englanders, to Robert 
Tucker, of Weymouth, Mass. (1635), and through him in 
a direct line to William Tucker, of Devon County, Eng- 
land, to whom were granted, in 1079, the original Tucker 
arms. It is interesting, in view of Dr. Tucker’s dauntless 
courage during the years of struggle for an education, to 
note that the family motto adopted in those early days was 
‘“‘ Vil desperandum.” In fact he inherited from ancestors 
on both sides the indomitable energy with which he at- 
tacked his work and the pertinacity which impelled him 
always to plod through until it was done. 

Doctor Tucker was the only child of Almon H. and 
Harriet (née Sweet) Tucker. His father is still living at 
Attleboro at the age of seventy-two. His mother died 
when he was eight years old, and when he was thirteen 
his father married a second wife who still survives. 
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His early education was obtained in the common schools 
of Attleboro, and in Mowry and Goff’s Classical School at 
Providence, R. I., he was prepared for college. His father 
did not feel able to give him much further assistance, but 
he was determined to have a college education and to be- 
come a physician. In 1881, at the suggestion of a teacher, 
Mr. J. O. Tiffany, he entered Amherst College to work 
his way through the four years’ course that led up to the 
coveted degree. The history of those days is one of un- 
remitting toil. He could not afford to belong to any of the 
Greek letter fraternities ; he had no time for social relaxa- 
tions or vacation pleasures; he had to earn his own way. 
He took the scientific course and made a special study of 
modern languages. In his junior year he divided with a 
member of the senior class the French and Italian prize. 
Other prizes he took also, including two for work in the 
gymnasium, for he did not forget that in the struggle upon 
which he had entered he must needs be of stern stuff. 

During a portion of his course he was private secretary 
to President Seelye. He also tutored in French and in 
German, and for three seasons taught these languages in 
the summer school. He was one of the Phi Beta Kappa 
men of his class. In 1885 he was graduated with honor, 
receiving the degree of B.S. 

The following year he taught modern languages in 
Bett’s Academy in Stamford, Conn., meanwhile reading 
medicine with Dr. A. M. Hurlbutt of that village. 

The fall of 1886 found him in New York City, ready to 
begin his work at the College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
He knew only one man in the city, Dr. George H. Cobb, 
an Amherst classmate who had gone directly from college 
to the P. & S. He had a good deal of the contents of 
Gray’s Anatomy in his head and a little money, the savings 
of his previous year of teaching, in his pocket. 

During the three years of his medical course and during 
the summer vacations, Dr. Tucker supported himself largely 
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by quizzing other medical students after his own day’s 
study was done. In the summer of 1887 he was employed 
for a time in moving Dr. Sabine’s lecture material from 
the old college on 23d street to the new building on 59th 
street. 

In the fall of 1887 he began taking shorthand notes of 
Dr. Delafield’s lectures. This he continued through two 
years, and the result was the appearance of the famous 
‘¢ Tucker Notes ” intwo volumes. Throughout these two 
years his daily routine was somewhat as follows: At ten 
in the evening his own day’s study was finished; from ten 
to twelve he quizzed other students; then followed several 
hours of work in writing out his Delafield’s notes in long 
hand upon wax tablets, and reproducing them in multiple. 
It was often broad daylight before he retired for the scanty 
rest which prepared him for his next day’s duties. Many 
men in this Society doubtless possess these two volumes of 
verbatim notes in the handwriting of the reporter. Subse- 
quently Dr. Delafield’s consent was obtained to have them 
copied upon the typewriter, and the later volumes were in 
this form. This piece of work yielded Dr. Tucker a suffi- 
cient profit to pay for his subsequent year of European 
study. 

In 1888 the degree of A.M. was granted to him by 
Amherst College. In 1889 he was graduated from the P. 
& S. one of the ten honor men of his class of one hundred 
and sixty-six members, and won the second Harsen prize 
of three hundred dollars. 

Dr. Tucker then served for six months as assistant resi- 
dent physician at the Nursery and Child’s Hospital, and 
in December, 1889, he went to Germany to fit himself by 
special study for the position of resident obstetrician at the 
Sloane Maternity Hospital. After polishing up his 
German at Géttingen, he devoted the rest of his time to 
obstetrics, spending one semester in Berlin under Ohlhau- 
sen, Winter and Dihrssen, and another semester as resi- 
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dent physician in the Frauenklinik at Munich under 
Winkel. His holidays were spent in the Maternity Hospi- 
tals of Leipsic, Prague, Dresden, Vienna and Paris. 

In December, 1890, Dr. Tucker returned to New York 
and was installed as resident obstetrician in the Sloane 
Maternity Hospital, and instructor in practical obstetrics 
in the College of Physicians and Surgeons. This position 
he held for five years. They were years rich in oppor- 
tunity to a man whose habit of life was never to miss an 
opportunity for self improvement. Upon the duties of his 
position he concentrated all the energy, the enthusiasm, 
the acquisitiveness of his remarkable mind. The science 
and the art of obstetrics from the normal case to the most 
difficult operation he mastered. During the college year 
the students of the senior class of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons in sections of six came to the Sloane for a 
week under his personal instruction, while throughout the 
summer vacation he gave private courses of a month each to 
classes of six men, usually of graduated physicians. These 
summer courses were of especial value and the sections 
were always filled. ‘The members of the house staff, too, 
were constantly under his kindly supervision, and fortu- 
nate indeed were those internes who had the opportunity 
to be taught by him what he had himself learned so well. 
From his assistants he exacted hard, thorough, conscien- 
tious work, but none could reasonably complain, for he was 
himself the hardest worker of all. Under his watchful 
eye, keen to detect the slightest error or the most trivial 
omission, the histories of the cases became masterpieces of 
accuracy and of completeness, while the members of the 
staff received an obstetric training never surpassed in a 
similar hospital service. 

Nor with all of this work were his inventive faculties 
idle. Aside from the numerous minor changes which he 
constantly introduced for the benefit of the patients as well 
as those associated with him, he made other changes more 
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general in their application. He modified the McLane 
forceps by lengthening the shank and making them of use 
in the high forceps operation. He so improved the Cham- 
berlain douche tube as to insure a return flow of the fluid. 
Many improvements in technique he devised and intro- 
duced, notably the cephalic, rather than the pelvic method 
of applying the forceps blades, first introducing both 
blades along the posterior vaginal wall and then rotating 
whichever blade was needed to secure accurate application 
of the instrument. Of this invention he was justly proud, 
and at the time of his death he was planning the publica- 
tion of a careful description of the method. 

The five years of Dr. Tucker’s residence at the Sloane 
saw the service increase from four hundred to nine hun- 
dred confinements per annum, thus making it one of the 
largest maternity services in the country. It is not too 
much to say that Dr. Tucker contributed in no small meas- 
ure to this remarkable growth. He certainly made rich 
return for all of the opportunities which he enjoyed—op- 
portunities for which he was always deeply grateful to 
those who founded, organized and endowed the hospital 
and made such work possible. 

In April, 1893, Dr. Tucker married Miss Georgeanna 
Crispell, of Rondout, N. Y. 

In 1895 he resigned from the hospital to enter upon the 
practice of obstetrics as a specialty. His success was as- 
sured from the start. The respect which his career in the 
medical college and at the Sloane had commanded among 
the leaders of the medical profession, the enthusiastic ad- 
miration and good will which he had won among the large 
number of internes, nurses and students who had received 
instruction at his hands and many of whom had taken up 
their permanent residence in New York, all were certain 
to prove powerful aids to him in his chosen field; while 
the skill he had acquired as operator and his own inherent 
powers, which would have carried him to the front in any 
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line of endeavor, made it certain that he would soon take 
his place among the foremost obstetricians of the city. 
And he did. Prominent physicians soon began to enlist 
his services in attending to the obstetric needs of their 
wealthy patients; he was often called in consultation by 
his former students and hospital assistants and gradually 
by those to whom he was known by reputation only; and 
at the time of his death he had more work to do than he 
could in justice to his own health perform. 

Upon leaving the Sloane Dr. Tucker was made assistant 
attending physician to the hospital, a position which he 
held until May, 1900, when he resigned because its duties 
came into conflict with the demands of his increasing pri- 
vate practice. At the same time he resigned the position 
of tutor in obstetrics and gynecology at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons which he had also held since 
1895. 

In November, 1895, he was appointed visiting physi- 
cian to the maternity wards of the City Hospital. This 
position he soon gave up on account of the poor facilities 
which were provided by the hospital for the care of its 
patients. 

His skill as an obstetrician had, after this unusual train- 
ing, become most extraordinary. Of all the women under 
his care during pregnancy and at confinement he never lost 
a patient. 

Dr. Tucker was a man of powerful physique; he was 
fond of athletics and indulged in them so far as his busy 
life would permit. He joined the New York Athletic 
Club while still in the hospital, and at the time of his death 
was one of its life members. This club provided him with 
almost the only relaxation from his arduous labors which 
he allowed himself to take. On only two occasions from 
the time of his entrance into Amherst College in 1881 to 
the day of his death did he takea real vacation. One was 
in the spring of 1899 when he and Mrs. Tucker spent a 
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month in Paris; the other was in the spring of 1901 when 
they spent two months in Italy. 

Dr. Tucker’s Medical Society connections included 
membership in the New York Academy of Medicine, The 
New York Obstetrical Society, the Hospital Graduates’ 
Club, The New York County Medical Society, and the 
West End Medical Society, besides the Society of the 
Alumni of the Sloane Maternity Hospital of which he was 
a charter member, and the first president. 

Death came upon Doctor Tucker just as he had planted 
his feet firmly upon the threshold of a great career. He 
had achieved success through the sheer force of his own 
magnificent ability and at last there seemed nothing to pre- 
vent the realization of his highest hopes. 

He was indeed a man whom the medical profession 
could ill spare. Upon us of this Society the blow falls 
with peculiar heaviness, for he was one of us and we knew 
him well. His career has made luminous to all men the 
lesson of the worth of human endeavor. 

I call upon you all to rise and drink in silence this toast : 

Ervin Alden Tucker, living we loved and admired him ; 
dead we revere his memory and gather inspiration from 
his noble example. 

FRANK SIDNEY FIELDER 


HOWARD VAN FLEET FURMAN, M.E. 


HE prominence and success of the Columbia School of 
Mines is in a large measure due to the ability and 
achievements of her graduates. The death of one of her 
ablest sons is not only a loss to friends, but to the University 
as well. And in the recent death of Howard Van Fleet Fur- 
man, Mines 1881, which occurred at Mapimi, in the State 
of Durango, Mexico, on the 28th of April, 1902, Columbia 
University has to record the death of one of its graduates 
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who, by his personal ability and untiring energy, had at- 
tained a position in his profession that has been equaled 
by few. 

Mr. Furman was born in New York City about forty- 
five years ago, and received the degrees of M.E. and 
Met., in 1881. The year after his graduation he came to 
Colorado, and as a metallurgist made for himself a high 
reputation. He was employed in that capacity by the 
Globe Smelting and Refining Company at Denver, and 
has since occupied the positions of chemist of the Germania 
lead works in Utah; assistant superintendent of the Bil- 
lings smelter at Socorro, New Mexico, and superintendent 
of the Bailey smelter in Denver. From 1894 to 1895 he 
was chief assayer of the United States branch mint at 
Denver, and from 1895 until the spring of 1897 he occu- 
pied the chair of metallurgy at the State School of Mines, 
Golden, Colorado. 

In addition to occupying the positions mentioned, he 
was consulting engineer and metallurgist for several large 
companies in Arizona and the southwest. He madea trip 
to Abyssinia for a London syndicate, and again he traveled 
in Alaska and Mexico in reference to mining projects. 
While his residence has always been maintained at Den- 
ver, he was well known throughout the entire West to all 
engaged in the mining and smelting industries. At the 
time of his death Mr. Furman was the consulting engineer 
and superintendent of the smelting plant of the Compania 
Minera de Penoles, one of the largest mining and smelt- 
ing companies in Mexico. 

Mr. Furman was a constant student of his profession as 
well as being thoroughly practical. He read many papers 
before scientific societies of the West which have been 
collected and published in book form, and his ‘* Manual 
of Practical Assaying” has passed through several edi- 
tions, and is the recognized authority on the subject for all 
smelting men. 
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In addition to his studiousness and ability in his profes- 
sion, Mr. Furman was a delightful man personally and 
socially, his wide experience having furnished an inex- 
haustible mine of knowledge on various subjects. He was 
an ardent supporter of his a/ma mater, and was the presi- 
dent of the Alumni Association of Columbia University 
in Colorado. By his death his many friends who valued 
him as a friend and companion have sustained a severe 
blow. The estimation of those who knew Mr. Furman 
is best evidenced by the remark of one of his friends, ‘I 
wish to pay the highest tribute to a man who has left his 
mark on the industry he so ably represented.” 

It was such men as Howard Van Fleet Furman, who by 
their work and personal characteristics have materially 
assisted Columbia University to attain the high position she 
occupies to-day. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The ceremonies attending the installation of President Butler 
are fully described in the Installation Section of this number of 
the QUARTERLY. How successful they were in their form, in 

The Installation their execution, in the brilliancy and éc/at of 
Exercises the notable assemblage gathered in the gym- 
nasium and in the dignity and beauty of all their accompaniments, 
it is unnecessary to repeat to anyone who was present at the 
exercises. But even to them, and certainly to those who did not 
have that good fortune, it is not superfluous to make mention of 
the impressions they left onthe mind. The predominant feeling 
expressed by all who witnessed them was that of the dignity of 
the occasion, not only in its external aspects, but also and more 
emphatically in the high tone, intellectual and spiritual, which 
characterized the addresses, both at the installation itself and at 
the dinner in the evening. It is rare, in a function where so 
many take part, not to note somewhere or at some point in the 
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exercises, a discrepant utterance or a falling off from the high 
level of the most notable addresses. Nothing of the sort marred 
the exercises on April 19. The vast audience sat for over two 
hours, not patiently, for patience was not required, but with 
enthusiastic enjoyment, drinking in the impressive eloquence of 
great men who knew how to sustain a lofty flight without weari- 
someness, and how to enliven eloquence with wit, without falling 
into flippancy or triviality. And from all these inspiring ad- 
dresses there came to the mind the predominant conviction that so 
long as the ideals they set forth should control American university 
education, the Republic need not fear harm to her children or her 
welfare from the universities. In the light of the tidings of 
recent dates from Russia, one could not help a feeling of pride 
and exultation that in this land the universities are more and 
more realizing their guardianship of the public weal, and are 
striving to discharge in the spirit of trustees of a great gift, the 
weighty responsibilities which rest upon them. The keynote of 
the whole series of addresses, taken up and sounded anew with 
such clear and compelling eloquence by the President in his 
admirable installation address, was service—service to the intel- 
lectual and spiritual life of the individual, and through him 
to the intellectual, spiritual and political welfare of the state. 
All the distinction lent by the presence of the Chief Magistrate 
of the Republic, the Governor of the State, the Mayor of the City 
and the seventy presidents of colleges and universities who 
honored the occasion—no doubt the most distinguished gathering 
of intellectual leaders ever seen in this country—all the dignity 
of material surroundings, the procession, the military escort, the 
applauding crowds, the striking and admirable decorations, were 
significant chiefly in what they symbolized of the honor paid to 
learning, of the growing respect for intellectual culture, of the 
increasing part which the university and the college, through the 
men they train, are playing in the life of the nation. From this 
point of view the installation was no mere spectacle, but an 
evidence of phenomena of the deepest significance in our national 
development. The extent of this significance was attested by 
the space and attention accorded the installation by the public 
press of the whole Union. It was not an event of local but of 
national importance, and was so recognized everywhere. 


Se I A A A AEE et A NC EE NT RL LEN TE OR: 
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In the issue of the QuaRTERLY for last September there ap- 
peared an article under the title ‘* For a Columbia School of 
Art,” which attracted considerable notice from the metropoli- 

tan press. It embodied ideas by no means 

For a School of Art wholly personal to the writer in suggesting 

the desirability of making an early beginning 
in the direction of the establishment of a school of art with the 
existing resources of the University. Others had been thinking 
along the same lines, both among the trustees and professors, and 
an interesting correspondence between the President and the pro- 
fessors of music and architecture served to bring into more defi- 
nite form the measures suggested towards a realization of this 
end. The President has long felt the inappropriateness of the 
affiliation of the Departments of Architecture and Music with the 
Faculties of Applied Science and Philosophy, and the trustees at 
their May meeting endorsed his recommendations for setting off 
these departments as quasi-independent schools, under the direct 
administrative control of the President, by a resolution authorizing 
the immediate accomplishment of thisend. Anew announcement 
is in press, gathering into one statement all the art courses offered 
by the University in these schools, in the Department of Fine 
Arts of Teachers College, and under the Faculty of Philosophy. 

This is a step of far-reaching importance, and should be a sub- 
ject of congratulation not only to the University and to the schools 
concerned, but to the art interests of the city. The formation of 
a fine arts faculty must await the generosity of those who will pro- 
vide the necessary building and endowments, but the recogni- 
tion of its necessity and the public announcement of the need 
will go far to hasten its realization. 


The Oxford scholarships provided for by the will of the late 
Cecil Rhodes have naturally been a subject of world-wide inter- 
est. The first expression was a gasp of astonishment at the 

The Cecil Rhodes 4 gtandioseness of the plan and the nobility of 
Scholarships the sentiment that had inspired it. That Mr. 
Rhodes had been all his life an idealist, a dreamer of large 
dreams, was well enough known, but outside the circle of his 
friends it was hardly supposed that his idealism would take the 
form of a provision for university scholarships. His will made 
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clear, however, that what he most cared for toward the close of 
his life was not empire building, nor the advancement of tech- 
nological science, but the promotion of Anglo-Saxon comity and 
the development on a large scale of a certain type of character. 
Now the promotion of Anglo-Saxon comity is a very good cause. 
To be sure the promotion of a world-wide comity is a still better 
cause, and since a few of the proposed scholarships were to be 
apportioned to Germany, one does not quite see why France, for 
example, or Holland, for a still better example, should have been 
excluded from the scheme. Nevertheless, to say it again, the 
promotion of Anglo-Saxon comity is a good cause, and so is also 
the development on a large scale of a type of character combin- 
ing intelligence, high training, practical efficiency and moral 
stamina. And so there was a very general and a very sincere 
tribute to the nobility of Mr. Rhodes’ intention. Whatever one 
might have thought previously of his career and personality, one 
could now say of him, as Goethe said in allusion to Lord Byron: 

Doch zuletzt dein héchstes Sinnen 

Gab dem reinen Muth Gewicht. 

But how will the plan work in practice? This is the ques- 
tion that peculiarly interests the academic mind. What will 
Oxford do with it and what will it do with Oxford? British 
rimesters are already amusing themselves with comical forecasts 
of a time when the colonial aspirant who fails to pass respon- 
sions will proceed to plead the size of his biceps or the strength 
of his moral constitution. As for the American part in the 
benefaction, the difficulties in the way of administering the trust 
in the general spirit, not to say the exact letter, of the testator’s 
will are numerous. To draw up rules for the competition in 
such a way as to secure from the various states of this Union 
the kind of scholars that Mr. Rhodes dreamt of will strain the 
wisdom of the wise to the limit of madness. And when the 
proper man, or what appears to be such, has been found and 
passed through the portal of Oxford, it is very unlikely that his 
three years’ residence there will, in general, have the effect of 
making him the kind of man that Mr. Rhodes desired. Sound 
theory requires that a young man who is to be most highly effi- 
cient shall receive his general education in the country where he 
proposes to do his work. The Rhodes foundation will not bring 
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to Oxford the pick of American youth in the sense intended, that 
is, not of those who are seeking the best possible training for 
what are called practical affairs. What will happen, we venture 
to predict, will be that American collegians who have reached, 
say the senior year, and have already chosen the career of teach- 
ing or of letters, will seek a Rhodes scholarship in the interest of 
their professional training. 

In other words, the Rhodes scholarships, so far as we Ameri- 
cans are concerned, will be the virtual equivalent of graduate 
fellowships. They will divert to Oxford a certain number of 
young specializers who would otherwise go to Germany or pur- 
sue graduate studies at home. This will be very good for them, 
but it would be still better if, instead of spending three years at 
Oxford, they could put in a part of the time in France and Ger- 
many and return with that degree which is more and more com- 
ing to be regarded in this land as a very desirable if not abso- 
lutely necessary badge of the higher professional teacher. To 
meet the American demand ideally, our British cousins will find 
themselves constrained to confer the degree of Ph.D. and to per- 
mit the Rhodes scholars to study on the continent during that 
large part of the year in which the University of Oxford is not 
in session. If this shall be the course of things hereafter, the 
Rhodes bequest will prove to be a great and happy stroke for 
education. And it will produce, too, in very large measure, 
those ideal results of international good will, superior training 
and practical efficiency, which Mr. Rhodes had in his mind’s 
eye. If, however, the controlling policy shall aim at a bump- 
tious Anglo-Saxonism, or insist on the complete and exclusive 
Oxfordization of the young Americans whom it may attract to 
itself by the lure of £300 a year, then we prognosticate that the 
Rhodes foundation will accomplish nothing that our posterity 
will record with satisfaction. 


At the April meeting of the trustees a communication was 
received from an associate of the late George William Curtis in 
his civil service work, proposing to establish a memorial of Mr. 

George William Curtis Curtis, to consist of gold and silver medals, 


Medals to be known as the ‘* George William Curtis 


Medals,” to be awarded annually to students in the College for 
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excellence in the public delivery of English orations, due regard 
being had for subject matter, literary quality, and manner of 
delivery. The communication was accompanied by copies and 
dies of the medals and a check for $1,000 to be held as an endow- 
ment fund. The cuts which appear on the opposite page indi- 
cate rather than portray the beauty of workmanship and design 
which distinguishes these medals. The portrait of Mr. Curtis 
on the obverse is a remarkable good likeness and possesses a 
dignity, a simplicity and a charm which at once suggest the 
character of the man. The reverse is no less successful. The 
design and the lettering are in high relief and it is intended that 
the names of recipients and the dates shall be inserted in raised 
letters corresponding to the inscription. The work was executed 
by Mr. Victor D. Brenner, a pupil of Roty, the most dis- 
tinguished French médailleur of to-day, and reflects great credit 
upon the artist, the fact that there is no profile portrait of Mr. 
Curtis in existence rendering it somewhat remarkable that he 
was so successful in securing a likeness. 


The March issue of the QuaRTERLY chronicled the efforts 
being made at the time of publication, to raise for Barnard Col- 
lege before the first of April a considerable fund which Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller had with characteristic 
munificence promised to duplicate up to 
$250,000. It is with profound satisfaction that the QUARTERLY 
now chronicles the complete success of these efforts, and the 
fact that shortly before the close of the subscription-books there 
was received from a ‘‘ Friend of Education” a check for 
$50,000, in addition to the $200,000 which the trustees of the 
College had successfully undertaken to secure. The generous 
duplication of this amount by Mr. Rockefeller places in the 
hands of the trustees of Barnard College a fund of $500,000, 
which will materially aid in solving the problems of expansion 
and development with which they have to deal. Not only Bar- 
nard College but Columbia University, and, indeed, the city of 
New York, are to be congratulated on this splendid benefaction 
to the cause of intellectual progress. 


The Rockefeller Gift 





The University 


THE UNIVERSITY 


The changes in the corps of instruction of the University have 
been more numerous and important within the past three months 
than for some years previously. The election of President But- 
ler, with the consequent changes in the staff of the School of 
Philosophy; the death of Professor Mayo-Smith, making neces- 
sary a reorganization of the work in the School of Political 
Science; a larger number than usual of promotions to adjunct 
professorships and from adjunct professorships to full professor- 
ships, and several appointments to important professorships of 
distinguished scholars from other universities, constitute a rather 
remarkable record. But as one reads these changes in the various 
departmental notes in which they are recorded, one can hardly 
fail to receive the impression of progress and increasing strength, 
of an alert sense of the responsibilities and needs of the University, 
both as an educational institution and asa servant to the interests 
of the community and of the Republic. 

* * * 


It seems fitting to introduce to the acquaintance of the readers 
of the QUARTERLY those who come from other universities to 
occupy professors’ chairs in our own. Professors Moore and 
Seager enter the service of the University in the School of Political 
Science; Professor Woodbridge * in the School of Philosophy ; 
and Professor Prince in the Department of Semitic Languages. 

Professor Henry L. Moore, who comes to us from Smith Col- 
lege, is thirty-two years of age; a native of Maryland and a 
graduate of Randolph-Macon College in Virginia. His special 
training in economics was received at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, from which he received, in 1896, the degree of Ph.D., 
and in Vienna, where he was a pupil of Professor Karl Menger. 
He was appointed to an instructorship in economics in the Johns 
Hopkins University in 1896, and to a professorship in Smith 
College in 1897, though he continued after this, for a time, to 
give, in the Johns Hopkins University, lectures which treated of 
the application of mathematical principles to economic problems. 


* For a sketch of Professor Woodbridge’s career cf. p. 312. 
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His chief published work is an essay on Von Thiinen’s 
‘* Theory of Natural Wages,” which, beside throwing new light 
on a scientific problem, offers to the English reading student the 
best introduction to the study of the works of Von Thiinen and 
of the extensive literature which has grown up about them. 

Henry R. Seager, the new adjunct-professor of political 
economy, was graduated from the University of Michigan in 
1890. During the next four years he studied at Johns Hopkins, 
Halle, Berlin, Vienna and the University of Pennsylvania, receiv- 
ing the degree of Ph.D. from the last-named institution in 1894. 
From that date he was on the teaching force of the University of 
Pennsylvania, holding successively the titles of instructor and 
assistant professor of economics, till he accepted the call to 
Columbia. Professor Seager was for three years Secretary of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Sciences, and in 
1900 he became editor-in-chief of the Azza/s, the magazine pub- 
lished by the Academy. His publications in periodicals have 
been numerous, and his more important works include ‘‘ The 
Finances of Pennsylvania,” ‘* The Teaching of Economics at 
Berlin and Vienna,” “The Fallacy of Saving,” and ‘The 
Teaching of Economics and Economic History.” 

John Dyneley Prince is a graduate of Columbia College, 
where he took the Bachelor’s degree in 1888. Upon his gradu- 
ation in that year he joined the expedition sent to Southern 
Babylonia by the University of Pennsylvania, and after a year 
spent at the excavations repaired to Berlin where he pursued his 
studies in the University. The next two years were spent as a 
Fellow at Johns Hopkins University, where he received the 
degree of Ph.D. in 1892. These four years, devoted to the prac- 
tical as well as the theoretic aspects of Semitic linguistics and 
archeology, furnished him with the foundation of that admirable 
equipment in Semitic science which has received recognition in 
his call from his present position as Dean of the Graduate School 
of the University of the City of New York, to his new post of 
service in the Department of Semitic Languages of this Uni- 
versity. 

* * 

The reception to Lord and Lady Kelvin by Columbia Univer- 

sity and the Institute of Electrical Engineers in association with 
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a number of the national scientific societies, on the evening of 
April 21, was noteworthy as the spontaneous tribute of the men 
of science of one nation to one of the most distinguished men of 
science of another. The assemblage was a brilliant one, and 
the words of welcome to the honored guest of the evening, pro- 
nounced by representatives of each of the associations partici- 
pating in the reception, were well chosen, appropriate, and often 
eloquent. But the feature of the occasion was the reply of Lord 
Kelvin himself, in which, with that modesty which characterizes 
the greatest men of science, he turned back the compliments he 
had received upon the heads of his hosts and of the men of 
science of America, compelling Mr. Edison to show himself to 
the assembled multitude, and crowning the memory of Cyrus 
Field with the honors which the speakers of the evening had 
sought to lay upon Lord Kelvin himself, for the part he played 
in the early development of ocean telegraphy. Then rising to 
a loftier level, he sounded the same note of the growing spir- 
ituality of science and of the supremacy of spiritual culture over 
the merely material which had dominated the addresses at the 
installation exercises of the previous Saturday. It was an im- 
pressive and memorable occasion, worthy of the University, of 
the distinguished guest and of the scientific bodies gathered to 
do him honor. 
Revicious INTERESTS, 

Chapel Service.—The services of the Chapel will be main- 
tained as at present throughout the coming academic year, the 
addresses of the members of the faculty to be given each week, 
instead of fortnightly as heretofore. 

It is very generally believed that the services ought to be held 
in Earl Hall, and some think that they would be better attended 
were they to be held at the close of the afternoon exercises instead 
of at the early morning hour. The truth is that under existing 
conditions to expect a large attendance is not reasonable, while 
the regular attendance of a goodly number, different ones at each 
service, shows general appreciation of the work of the function, 
and gives ground for hope that at not a distant day a suitable 
chapel with endowment for its maintenance will be provided. 
The real solvent for the chapel attendance problem as for others 
at the University is the erection of dormitories upon or very near 
the University campus. 
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The following persons have been invited to address the stu- 
dents at chapel service during the year 1902-1903, to wit: 

President Butler, Deans Van Amringe, Hutton, Russell, 
Kirchwey, Professors Rees, Canfield, W. H. Carpenter, Sloane, 
Burr, Giddings, Burdick, Trent, Kemp, J. B. Clark, Thomas, 
Hamlin, Woodbridge, Bogert, Redfield, Woodward, Todd, 
Wood, Prince, Egbert and Sill. 

Young Men’s Christian Association.—The annual meeting 
for the installation of the new officers of the Christian Associa- 
tion was held in Earl Hall on May 8. The President of the 
University was present and spoke of the value of organized 
religious effort. He congratulated the Association on its growth 
during the past year. Cleveland H. Dodge, President of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations of New York City, and the 
son of the donor of Earl Hall, also gave a short address. Gil- 
bert A. Beaver presented Northfield, the International Confer- 
ence of Association Workers. Fifty delegates from Columbia 
are expected to collect there the last of June. James A. Ed- 
wards, the outgoing president, spoke of the development of the 
work during the past year. The Association began work in 
October with 107 members and on the first of April 221 were 
within its ranks. The greatest growth and activity has been in 
the Law School, where a branch association was organized with 
a complete set of officers. 

Dr. W. W. White, President of the Bible Teachers College, 
was secured to give four lectures on ‘‘ Romans.” Forty law 
students and fifty other students were enrolled. Professor H. S. 
Redfield gave a short course of lectures on the ‘* Trial of Christ.” 
Seventy-two law men were enrolled. Over forty law students 
volunteered to do Legal Aid work on the East Side. Twenty- 
five men were set at work, some of which number will remain 
in the work during the summer. 

The Applied Science branch was organized in March, officers 
elected and committees appointed. Marcellus Hartley Dodge, 
the new president, spoke briefly of the work and plans for next 
year. He urged that a large delegation go to Northfield to pre- 
pare for the coming year’s work. 

Refreshments were served after the addresses and a social 
hour enjoyed. It has been decided to keep an Association tent 
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at Columbia Camp during the summer school in engineering. 
Papers, magazines and writing materials will be kept on hand for 
the accommodation of the students. Devotional meetings will 
be conducted on the Sabbath. A secretary is expected to be 
secured to take charge of this work. ~ 


THe GyMNASIUM 


We are just completing the most active season in the history 
of the Gymnasium. More students have made daily use of the 
building than ever before and the optional classes have been 
attended by twice as many members as in the past. All depart- 
ments of indoor work have not only been very active but also 
successful from the standpoint of competition with other univer- 
sities. Taking all the indoor sports together, namely, gym- 
nastics, water sports, basketball, fencing, handball, and the in- 
tercollegiate fifty strong men, we have scored a total of 30 points 
as against Yale, our nearest competitor with 17; Harvard, 6; 
Cornell, 3; Princeton, 3; Pennsylvania, 1. The result of this 
indoor work in the long run must havea great influence upon the 
health of the student body as well as the future development and 
success of Columbia in outdoor athletics. 


Facutty or Law 


The expansion of the curriculum of the Law School, fore- 
shadowed in the last number of the QUARTERLY, has become 
an assured fact through the recent action of the Trustees in rati- 
fying the appointment by the Faculty of Alfred Hayes, Jr., 
A.M., LL.B., as Tutor in Law. Mr. Hayes is a graduate of 
Princeton College, of the class of 1895, and took his law degree 
at Columbia in 1898. Since graduation he has been in active 
practice in New York City. He will give the courses in Do- 
mestic Relations and the Law of Persons to the first year class, 
and in Bankruptcy and Insolvency to the third year class. In 
addition, he will also act as assistant in conducting the courses 
on Pleading and Practice, thus enabling Professor Redfield to 
give that work more and more the practical character of actual 
legal procedure. For this purpose it is proposed to make use, 
so far as possible, of the Moot Courts, which have played such 
an important part in the history of the School. 
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The editorial board of the Law Review has been organized 
for the ensuing academic year by the election of H. Starr 
Giddings as Editor-in-Chief, Luke Lea, Secretary, Pliny W. 
Williamson, Business Manager, Samuel D. Royse, Treasurer, 
and Robert Mc. C. Marsh, Editor of Recent Decisions Depart- 
ment. The admirable character maintained by the Review, 
which is wholly the work of the students, is bringing it a steadily 
growing recognition as well as an increasing circulation. The 
success of the periodical being now assured, steps have been 
taken to put its affairs on a permanent basis, by the formation of 
the Columbia Law Review Association, and of a permanent 
body of trustees. The Association is composed of the mem- 
bers of the editorial board of the Review, past, present and 
prospective, while the board of trustees is definitely consti- 
tuted of three members of the Faculty of Law and two mem- 
bers of the Association. All the property of the Review has 
been transferred to the trustees, and the financial management 
of the Board will be supervised and controlled by them. In all 
other respects, however, even the constitution of the editorial 
board, the students remain in full control. On Friday, May 2, 
the editors of the Review gave a highly successful dinner to the 
Law Faculty, which was largely attended, and at which Presi- 
dent Butler and other members of the Faculty spoke. 

The Class of 1902 of the Law School, following the prece- 
dent set by the Class of 1901, has presented to the University 
the portraits of three eminent jurists: John Jay, first Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States Supreme Court and a graduate of Colum- 
bia College of the Class of 1764, a photogravure by Elson, of 
Boston, after Gilbert Stuart’s painting; Chief Justice Samuel 
Shaw of Massachusetts, an etching by James S. King, after the 
picture by Wm. Morris Hunt in the Salem Court House; and 
Lord Chancellor Eldon, etched by Thomas Johnson, after the 
painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence in the British Museum. Pro- 
fessor Kirchwey, Dean of the Law School, formally accepted 
the pictures on behalf of the Faculty of the Law School and the 
University. It is hoped that succeeding classes will continue the 
practice and that in course of time the library and lecture rooms 
of the Law School will be enriched with a large collection of 
similar portraits. The committee of the class who had charge 
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of the affair was composed of Emery H. Sykes, Merrill E. Gates, 
Jr., and Ernest A. Cardozo. 


FacuLty oF MEDICINE 


New Entrance Requirements.—The laws of the State of 
New York prescribe a certain minimum educational requirement 
for the prospective student of medicine. This consists in the 
passing of examinations conducted by the Regents of the Uni- 
versity of the State in certain specified subjects and the obtaining 
of forty-eight ‘‘ counts,” which entitles the candidate to a medi- 
cal student certificate. Thirty-six of the required counts must 
be obtained before entering on the study of medicine, and the 
remaining twelve before the beginning of the second year. 

Like the other medical schools of the state, the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons has accepted this standard, the members 
of the faculty feeling, however, that it should be raised. It has 
now become possible to do this, and a radical change and 
marked increase of the entrance requirements have recently been 
announced to go into effect on July 1, 1903. From and after 
that date all students who matriculate in the College with the 
intention of becoming candidates for the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine must present a medical student certificate granted by 
the Regents of the University of the State of New York upon 
the basis of one or the other of the certificates named below: 

A. (1) A certificate of having successfully completed at least 
one full year’s course of study in a college or scientific school 
registered by the Regents as maintaining a satisfactory standard. 

(2) A certificate of graduation from any registered Gym- 
nasitum in Germany, Austria, or Russia. 

(3) A certificate of the successful completion of a course of 
five years in a registered Italian ginmaszo and three years in a 
liceo. 

(4) The Bachelor’s degree in arts or sciences, or its substantial 
equivalent conferred by any registered institution in France or 
Spain. 

(5) Any credential from a registered institution, or from the 
government in any state or country, which credential represents 
the completion of a course of study equivalent to graduation 
from a registered Prussian Gymnasium. 
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B. A certificate of an examination conducted in June of any 
year by the College Entrance Examination Board, or of any 
examination conducted in September of any year under the aus- 
pices of the University Cammittee on Entrance Examinations of 
Columbia University, or in part for both of these; which exam- 
ination shall conform to the following regulations : 


Total requirement 15 points 


(Each point being the equivalent of a course of five periods 
weekly throughout the academic year.) 
The candidate must offer : 
Counting 3 points 
Elementary Mathematics ss 
One-half Elementary Latin (Latin 
Grammar and Composition, and 
either 4 books of Cesar, or 6 Ora- 
tions of Cicero, or 6 books of Virgil’s 
Aeneid) a « 
Elementary French or Elementary 
German 2 
TO points 
The five additional points may be offered from the following 
subjects, the only restriction being that to offer an advanced sub- 
ject will involve offering, either at the same time or earlier, the 
corresponding elementary subject. 


Counting 1 point 
sé I ce 


Chemistry 
Drawing r 66 
Elementary French, if not offered 

among the 10 required points 2 points 
Intermediate French I point 
Advanced French z 
Elementary German, if not offered’ 

among the 10 required points 2 points 
Intermediate German I point 
Advanced German : © 
Elementary Greek 3 points 
Advanced Greek I point 
Elementary History es 
Advanced History 2 6 
One-half Elementary Latin (6 books 

of Virgil’s Aeneid, Latin Compo- 

sition II, and sight translation)..... 2 points 
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I 


Elementary Physics 

Advanced Physics 

Physiography I 

Spanish 2 points 
I point 

Candidates who receive a grade of C (fair = 60 per cent. to 
75 percent.) in subjects amounting to not less than 12 of the 
15 points offered, will be admitted conditionally, upon such con- 
ditions as the Committee on Admissions may impose; but in 
every case, conditions imposed at entrance must be removed be- 
fore the student is admitted to the second year of the course. 

Candidates who do not receive a grade of at least C (fair = 
60 per cent. to 75 per cent.) in subjects amounting to at least 12 
of the 15 points offered will be rejected. 

Candidates who offer physics and chemistry, or either of them, 
and who receive a grade of at least B (good = 75 per cent. to 
go per cent.) may be admitted to more advanced instruction in 
the subject, or subjects, in which such grade is obtained, as a 
substitute for the required physics or chemistry, during the first 
year of the College course. 

Any part of the requirements which a candidate may pass in 
June of any year will not be allowed to stand to his credit for a 
longer period than sixteen months. 

The examinations in June of each year are held under the 
authority of the College Entrance Examination Board, at a large 
number of places throughout the United States and at several 
points in Europe. The examinations in September are held at 
Columbia University under the authority of the University Com- 
mittee on Entrance Examinations. Both the examinations of the 
College Entrance Examination Board in June, and those of 
Columbia University in September, are held upon the same 
requirements and are substantially the same in standard and in 
administration. Candidates may forward the credentials re- 
ceived from either or both of these examining authorities to the 
Secretary of the Regents of the University of the State of New 
York, Albany, N. Y., and if they aggregate the necessary fifteen 
points may receive in exchange therefor the medical student 
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certificate required for admission to the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons. 

The new requirements place the entrance standard of the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons above that of the other medical 
schools of the State and will undoubtedly react for the better on 
the quality of the instruction given. 

For the year 1902-3 it has been possible to make a slight in- 
crease in the present requirements for admission by requiring all 
of the forty-eight Regents’ counts to be obtained before entrance 
upon the work of the first year. No student will be admitted 
with conditions. 

Unveiling of a Memorial Tablet.—Of the graduates in medi- 
cine of Columbia who served their country during the late war 
with Spain, three, John Blair Gibbs, George Washington Lind- 
heim, and Harry Augustus Young, lost their lives. As a me- 
morial to these men the Association of the Alumni of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, through a committee consisting of 
Dr. John G. Curtis, chairman, and Dr. George G. Wheelock, has 
recently placed on the walls of the student’s reading room of the 
College a bronze tablet, attractively designed and made by the 
Henry-Bonnard Bronze Co. It bears the following inscription : 

— COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY IN THE CITY OF NEW YorK— 
THESE GRADUATES 
OF THE 
COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS 


DIED IN THE DISCHARGE OF DUTY 
DURING THE WAR WITH SPAIN 1898-1899 
JoHN BLAIR GrIBBs M.D. 1882 
ASSISTANT SURGEON U. S. NAvy 
KILLED IN BATTLE AT GUANTANAMO Bay CUBA 
JUNE 12TH 1808 


GEORGE WASHINGTON LINDHEIM M.D. 1808 
ASSISTANT SURGEON EIGHTH N. Y. VoL. INFANTRY 
DIED OF DISEASE CONTRACTED IN THE SERVICE 
SEPTEMBER I6TH 1898 
Harry AUGUSTUS YOUNG M.D. 1895 
QUARTERMASTER-SERGEANT BATTERY A 
UtTaH LIGHT ARTILLERY 
KILLED IN BATTLE NEAR MANILA 
FEBRUARY 6TH 1899 
THE ASSOCIATION OF THE ALUMNI OF THE 
COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS 
ERECTED THIS MEMORIAL IN 
1902 
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On the afternoon of May 8, in the presence of the President of 
the University and a considerable body of alumni and students, 
the tablet was unveiled and presented by the Alumni Associa- 
tion to the University. Dr. Curtis, on behalf of the Committee 
and the Association, spoke as follows: 

Mr. President: It is to hear of no new thing that you meet 
here to-day, the elder and the younger sons of this house. It is 
to hear that which has stirred the blood of countless generations 
in the past, as it shall stir the blood of the generations yet to come. 

These men died for their country. To those words nothing 
can be added, as from the glory of these who have deserved them 
nothing can be taken away. By a dramatic chance the three 
came to their deaths in ways which illustrate the varied dangers 
of war. 

Gibbs was slain in the act of removing his wounded from the 
scene of a night attack. 

Lindheim died of the typhoid which cuts down combatant and 
non-combatant alike. 

Young had received no medical post; but, not deterred by 
that, went to the front to fight, inasmuch as he had not been 
called to cure, and was killed wearing the chevrons of a non- 
commissioned officer. 

Varied as were these deaths, they teach the same lesson of 
fearless devotion. Therefore it is not merely a modest memorial 
of three modest men which we graduates in medicine now offer 
to our university and commit, sir, to the keeping of yourself as 
its head. This bronze is for a sign to all who shall use this 
room that their elder brothers knew and claimed the ancient 
privilege of our profession, that whithersoever human daring 
penetrates—whether to where men die of pestilence, or to the 
edge of battle, or to the darkness of the polar winter, or to the 
tropical forest-path where the poisoned arrow strikes like a ser- 
pent—no matter how great the press of volunteers, a place is 
reserved for one of our calling. May those who shall come 
after heed the example and claim the privilege! 

President Butler, in accepting the tablet, said :— 

Dr. Curtis and Gentlemen: I am glad to accept, on behalf 
of the University, from the alumni of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, through you and the Committee which you repre- 
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sent, this memorial of three of the University’s sons who laid 
down their lives in the service of their country. They, like 
many others who have preceded them, ennoble and distinguish 
the profession which they chose as a life work—a profession 
which, during the past half century, has come to occupy the 
very foremost place as an agency of civilization and enlighten- 
ment. The profession of medicine is preéminently the profes- 
sion of personal and public service. It is the profession whose 
representatives, in their daily walk, come most closely in contact 
with every phase of human nature, human suffering, and human 
sorrow. It is the lot of the true physician to learn to serve his 
kind. He serves while student and while active practitioner, 
whether he will or no, if he be true to the ideals which inspire 
his calling in these modern days. 

It has been given to this profession to forward civilization in 
countless ways. While men have been flocking together in great 
cities, where, under older conditions, life would have been dan- 
gerous and perhaps impossible, this profession has made the 
world its debtor by the discovery of the ways and means to make 
these great aggregations of humanity centers and homes of health 
and prosperity, relatively free from disease and suffering. The 
discovery and application of the germ theory of disease; the 
control of the older forms of pestilence which ravaged great 
populations and took thousands and tens of thousands of lives of 
old and young; the development of the science of sanitation and 
all that it means—these are some of the most distinguished and 
most noteworthy services of medicine to our modern life. Medi- 
cine has gone hand in hand with patriotic service; and the phy- 
sicians of this nation, in particular, have from its foundation 
gone eagerly and speedily in response to the country’s call when- 
ever there has been need of their skilled service in the field, at 
home or half way round the world. 

I need not pause to recount to you, who know the story so much 
better than I, what has been accomplished by physicians and 
surgeons for both arms of the military service of the United 
States. The three men to whom this memorial tablet has been 
erected are types of the young modern physician who has learned 
well the lesson of his calling, and who unites with it the lofty 
spirit of patriotism which sends him to serve his country when 
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she calls for aid. It is eminently fitting that the University has 
to-day received and uncovered this tablet to these three heroic 
dead. 

This memorial tablet will bear witness, year after year, from 
its place on the walls of the University, to the fact that these 
men were true physicians and zealous patriots. It was their lot 
to serve, and, as the event proved, to die for. their country. The 
University is honored in honoring these noble sons. 

Accept, sir, for yourself, for your Committee, and for the 
alumni, the thanks of the University for this appropriate gift. 


General.—The report for 1901 of Mr. John E. Parsons, 
Director of the College Department of the University of the 
State of New York, to the Regents of the University, contains 
the statistics for the past ten years of the examinations of grad- 
uates of the medical schools of the state for licenses to practice 
medicine. The College of Physicians and Surgeons leads the 
thirteen other medical schools with the highest percentage (95.8) 
of successful candidates. 

At a recent examination held to fill two vacancies in the list of 
police surgeons in New York city, more than four hundred 
candidates presented themselves. Dr. Frank R. Oastler (P. and 
S., 94), and Dr. Charles A. Elsberg (P. and S., ’93) obtained 
the highest rank and received the appointments, which are for life. 


Department of Obdstetrics.—On February 12, 1902, Professor 
Cragin delivered by invitation an address on ‘‘ The Relation of 
Surgery to Obstetrics” before the students of the Medical De- 
partment of the University of Pennsylvania. 


Depariment of Physiological Chemistry.—Dr. William J. 
Gies, Instructor in this department since its establishment four 
years ago, has lately been promoted to the grade of Adjunct 
Professor of Physiological Chemistry. Dr. A. N. Richards, 
assistant in this department, is this year also a research scholar 
of the Rockefeller Institute. 

Among the researches recently completed in this laboratory 
are studies (1) On the glycosuria following experimental in- 
jections of adrenalin, by Dr. Richards, with Professor C. A. 
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Herter of the University and Bellevue Medical School; (2) On 
a case of pancreatic fistula of three years’ duration, by Dr. Gies, 
with Professor F. W. Murray, of Cornell University; and (3) 
On the composition of the cocoanut and the changes it undergoes 
during germination, by Dr. Gies, with Mr. J. E. Kirkwood, of 
the New York Botanical Garden. 

Dr. Gies has made a large number of tissue products for 
chemical and nutritional study in Professor Atwater’s laboratory 
at Wesleyan University. 


Facutty oF AppLiED SCIENCE 


School of Architecture.—The approaching commencement 
will bring to a close the twenty-first year of this school. It will 
‘* come of age,” and this epoch of its history will be appropriately 
completed and crowned by its achievement of independencethrough 
the recent action of the Trustees and President Butler in setting 
it apart from the Faculty of Applied Science with which it has 
been connected ever since its foundation. In thus ceasing to be 
a department of the Schools of Applied Science, it will come, 
and for a period remain, under the direct administrative control 
of the President of the University, while awaiting the day when 
the resources of the University shall permit of the establishment 
of a Faculty and Schools of the Fine Arts. 

During all these twenty-one years the School of Architecture 
has been administered by its organizer and first professor, William 
R. Ware. It has from the first embodied his ideas and, as far 
as possible, sought to realize his ideals of architectural education. 
The generosity, first of Mr. F. A. Schermerhorn, and then 
of the Trustees and of various friends of the school, has enabled 
Professor Ware to carry out these ideas with a wealth of equip- 
ment and latterly with an amplitude of space, which very seldom 
fall to the fortune of an educational organizer. The reputa- 
tion of the school and the standing and achievements of its grad- 
uates, and of those non-graduate and special students who have 
experienced its intellectual and artistic influence, are the monu- 
ments of his success in the use and development of these re- 
sources. It seemed to many of the former students of the school 
that this would be a most fitting occasion for a celebration and 
exhibition which should testify at once to the quality of work 
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done by the school and its graduates, and to the affectionate re- 
gard of its former students for Professor Ware. The severe ill- 
ness of Professor Ware has, however, most unhappily interfered 
with these plans, and their realization has been postponed to a 
later date. Professor Ware has been for some weeks unable 
to engage in active work and has recently been obliged to leave 
the city for rest and recuperation. It is peculiarly trying that 
at this time, so full of significance for the school, he should be 
prevented from enjoying the satisfaction of celebrating, with his 
former pupils, the ‘‘ coming of age” of his enterprise, and wit- 
nessing the splendid fruits of his labors. 

The competition for the Columbia Fellowship in Architec- 
ture, and for the new Perkins Fellowship, which is to be awarded 
quadrennially, has closed for competitors in New York. The 
work of the Paris competitors is expected to arrive about the 
twenty-fourth of May. The jury will be selected from among the 
practising architects of the city, and the winners of the fellow- 
ships, of $910 and $800 respectively, will spend each a year in 
foreign study and travel. 

There have been no changes in the staff appointments for next 
year. 


ScHoor oF CHEMISTRY: 

Department of Organic Chemistry.—The recent action of 
the Trustees in raising the rank of the subordinate from Assistant 
to Tutor, thus rendering it possible to retain an experienced man, 
will greatly increase the efficiency of this department. 

At the April meeting of the New York section, American 
Chemical Society, a paper was read by Professors Hand and 
Bogert upon ‘* The Synthesis of Ketodihydroquinazolines from 
Anthranilic Nitrile,” showing how these compounds may be pre- 
pared as readily from anthranilic nitrile and an aliphatic acid as 
from anthranilic acid and an aliphatic nitrile. 

The following researches are now going on in the organic 
laboratory : 

1. Syntheses with Anthranilic Nitrile, Professors Bogert and 
Hand. 

z. Mandelic Acid and Derivatives, Professor Hand. 

3. Syntheses of Thioquinazolines, H. C. Breneman. 

4. Chlorides of the Nitrophthalic Acids, Dr. V. J. Chambers. 
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5. Syntheses of Methyl Quinazolones, H. St. J. Hyde, A.M. 

6. Adipic Acid and Derivatives, E. C. Chapin. 

7. Paraminobenzonitrile and Derivatives, L. Kohnstamm. 

During the year 1901 nine publications appeared from the 
Organic Laboratory, the details of which will appear in the 
September QuaRTERLY. 


FacuLtTy oF PoLiTIcAL SCIENCE 


General.—Owing to the death of Professor Mayo-Smith and 
the resignation of Mr. Day, the courses in the Department of 
Economics have been considerably rearranged. Professors H. 
R. Seager and H. L. Moore and Mr. Alvin S. Johnson have 
been appointed officers of the Department, and Professor Gid- 
dings’s chair has been named the chair of ‘‘ sociology and statis- 
tics,” instead of ‘‘ sociology,” as heretofore. Under the new 
arrangement the work in statistics formerly done by Professor 
Mayo-Smith will be taken in charge by Professor Giddings, with 
assistance from Professor Seager. The economic subjects which 
Professor Mayo-Smith taught in the University will be treated in 
corresponding courses by Professors Seager and Moore. The 
required course (Economics A) in the college, formerly given 
by Professor Mayo-Smith and Mr. Day, will be taken by Pro- 
fessor Seligman, Professor Seager and Mr. Johnson. Mr. Day’s 
courses in Columbia College and Barnard College will be divided 
among Professors Seager and Moore and Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. A. M. Day, who resigned from the Department of Eco- 
nomics to accept the position of Assistant Registrar of the Tene- 
ment House Commission of New York City, has resigned from 
that also in order to accept a still more important and lucrative 
post offered him by the Manhattan Trust Co. Dr. Max West, 
who has been giving some of Professor Mayo-Smith’s courses 
since his death, will succeed Mr. Day in the Tenement House 
Commission. 

The writings of several members of the Faculty have been 
translated into foreign languages, in some cases wholly without 
the knowledge of the authors. Professor Giddings’s ‘* Principles 
of Sociology” have appeared in a number of versions which, so 
far as is known, include the following: French, Spanish, Japa- 
nese, two Russian, Czechic and Hebrew (in Poland). His 
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‘¢ Theory of Socialization” also has been translated into Italian. 
Professor Burgess’s ‘‘ Political Science and Comparative Consti- 
tutional Law ” and Professor Goodnow’s ‘* Comparative Adminis- 
trative Law” have appeared in Spanish and Japanese; Professor 
Seligman’s ‘‘ Shifting and Incidence of Taxation” and Professor 
Clark’s ‘‘ Philosophy of Wealth ” have also appeared in Japanese. 

Professor Burgess’s work on ‘* Reconstruction and the Constitu- 
tion,” completing the four volumes in which he covers the history 
of the United States from 1820 to 1877, was published in March. 

A new course has been opened to seniors by Professors Good- 
now and John Bassett Moore, entitled ‘‘ Government and Diplo- 
macy.” It is designed to enable college men to get an insight into 
the practical conduct of administrative and diplomatic affairs. 

Department of History.—This department has just issued 
an announcement for the years 1902-4, which shows considerable 
increase both in the scope of the work and in the number of 
courses offered. 

The most noteworthy extension is in ancient history. Dr. 
Henry A. Sill, who was graduated from Columbia College in 
1889 and took his doctorate in Germany under Professor Ed- 
ward Meyer, has been appointed instructor in history, and this 
has enabled the department to make ancient history a major sub- 
ject for the doctor’s degree. Dr. Sill will offer two courses and 
a seminar in Greek and Roman history. Professor Prince will 
offer a course on the ancient history of western Asia and Egypt; 
Professor Jackson will offer one on the history of India and of 
Persia; and Professor Gottheil will offer one on the rise of 
Arabian civilization and the spread of Mohammedanism. These 
courses, along with cognate source work offered by the Division 
of Classical Philology, should prove attractive to students of both 
classics and history. 

In American history, Professor Dunning’s half-year course on 
Reconstruction is replaced by a full year course on United States 
history from 1850 to 1884. Professor Dunning will also give a 
new seminar on later United States history. Professor Osgood 
announces a new course on the American Revolution, but it will 
not be given next year. 

During the second half-year, 1902-3, Professor Robinson will 
be absent on leave and his courses in Columbia will be taken by 
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Mr. Shotwell, in Barnard by Miss Davison. Dr. Shepherd will 
be absent on leave all next year, and his work will be taken by 
Dr. Garner, while Mr. Fleming will carry on the courses which 
were to be given by Mr. Smith, as the latter leaves to assume an 
instructorship at Bryn Mawr. 


FACULTY OF PHILOSOPHY 


Drvision oF CLassicAL PHILOLOGY 

General.—The interest in the Classical Club has been well 
maintained. Since its organization eight meetings have been 
held, of which three were purely social in their nature, and in 
no case has the attendance fallen below thirty. The following 
papers have been read before the club: ‘* The Prologue to the 
Agamemnon of /#schylus,” by Professor Earle; ‘‘ Heracles 
Alexicacus,” by Professor Wheeler; ‘* The Poet Ausonius,” by 
Miss MacVay; ‘‘ The Triumphal Arch of Trajan at Beneven- 
tum,” by Professor Egbert; ‘*Dr. Dérpfeld’s Leucas-Ithaca 
Theory,” by Professor Perry, and ‘*‘ What a Teacher Ought to 
See in Cesar,” by Professor Lodge. An interesting feature of 
the meetings has been a series of reports upon recently published 
books and the current issues of the classical journals presented 
by various members. A special committee has been appointed 
to deal with this subject, of which the chairman is Dr. Olcott. 

Department of Greek.—Beginning with next year, in place 
of the course in Pausanias, which in the past has been given by 
Professors Wheeler and Young jointly, the department will offer 
in alternate years a course in Pausanias by Professor Young, 
which will deal with the monuments of Attica, Olympia and 
Delphi, and a course by Professor Wheeler, which will be de- 
voted to the monuments and art of the Athenian Acropolis. 


Depariment of Germanic Languages and Literatures.— 
The registration of students for the year now closing is 525; 
last year it was 435. Of this year’s registration 431 are under- 
graduates, 94 graduates. Of the undergraduates 270 are men, 161 
women. The graduate students number 52 men and 42 women. 
These figures have not been made to include students of German 
registered at the summer session of 1901, nor those pursuing Ger- 
man in the collegiate course and extension courses of Teachers 
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College. If these are included, as they may fairly be, the grand 
total is 638. 

The literary output of the year includes Professor Thomas’s 
‘¢ Life and Works of Schiller,” Thomas and Hervey’s ‘‘ German 
Reader and Theme Book,” Hervey’s edition of Benedix’s ‘‘ Der 
Prozess,” and Fulda’s ‘‘Der Talisman,” Keppler’s edition of 
Heyse’s ‘‘ Unter Briidern,” and Dr. R. Tombo, Jr.’s translation 
of *¢ The Government Control of Trusts,” by Emil Steinbach, in 
The International Monthly for April. Three additional trans- 
lations by Dr. Tombo are to appear in the same magazine dur- 
ing the summer. 

On April 9 Professor W. H. Carpenter lectured before the 
Germanic Association of the University of Pennsylvania on 
**‘ Dutch Remainders in New York State.” On April 15 Dr. R. 
Tombo, Jr., addressed the University Club of Hudson County, 
New Jersey, on ‘‘ Faust,” and on May g he delivered a lecture on 
the same subject before the Educational Alliance, New York. 

A highly important addition to the working equipment of this 
department is the special library to which reference was made in 
a preceding number of the QuaRTERLY. Purchases have been 
begun, the first being a complete set of Kiirschner’s Deutsche 
Nationallitteratur, but the bulk of the money raised has yet to 
be expended. When this library is completed and conveniently 
housed in a room accessible at all hours of the day and properly 
equipped as a study room, the efficiency of the department will 
be greatly promoted. 

The Deutscher Verein looks back upon a prosperous year. 
Its fortnightly meetings have almost invariably been well at- 
tended. Itis gratifying to be able to say that such is the interest 
taken in the Verein by eminent German citizens of New York 
that it has been possible to secure, without money and without 
price, a series of highly interesting and valuable addresses. 
Among the recent speakers may be mentioned Georg von Skal, 
editor of the Staatszettumg, Arthur von Briesen, President of 
the Legal Aid Society, and Dr. Alfred Zick. At its last meet- 
ing the Verein was delightfully entertained by the well-known 
vocalist Anton Schott. 

The German work of the summer session for 1902 is to be 
greatly extended. In 1901 three courses were given by Mr. 
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Hervey to 67 students; in 1902 these will be repeated and 
three new ones of a more advanced character will be added. 
The new offer includes a course in Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust” by Mr. 
Hervey, and one in the general history of German literature by 
Dr. R. Tombo, Jr. 

Mr. F. W. J. Heuser, 1901, has been added to the teaching 
force of the department, for the coming academic year, with the 
title of Assistant. Mr. E. W. Bagster-Collins, Instructor in 
German in Teachers College, will be absent on leave during 
1902-1903, when he will make a special study of modern lan- 
guage instruction in the secondary schools of Germany. 


Division oF ORIENTAL LANGUAGES. 

Department of Indo-Iranian Languages.—Professor A. V. 
Williams Jackson has been appointed one of the delegates to 
represent Columbia University and the American Oriental 
Society at the International Congress of Orientalists to be held 
in the City of Hamburg, Germany, next September. 

Among the papers presented at the annual meeting of the 
American Oriental Society at Boston, April 2-4, was one by the 
Rev. Abraham Yohannan on an interesting Persian romance of 
the fourteenth century, which is contained in a manuscript in the 
Columbia Library. The manuscript was given to the library by 
Mr. S. P. Avery. 

Dr. Louis H. Gray, of Princeton University, sometime fel- 
low in Indo-Iranian Languages at Columbia, delivered a lecture 
at the University, April 23, on ** Some Problems of Linguistic 
Study.” He advanced a new suggestion with regard to the origin 
of grammatical gender which may help toward the solution of 
that much mooted problem. 

Mr. Montgomery Schuyler, Jr., sometime fellow in the De- 
partment, has been appointed by President Roosevelt to the 
position of Second Secretary of the Embassy at St. Petersburg. 


Department of Philosophy and Psychology.—At the March 
meeting of the Trustees, Frederick James Eugene Woodbridge 
was appointed Professor of Philosophy to fill the vacancy created 
by the election of Professor Butler to the presidency. 

Professor Woodbridge was educated at Amherst College, 
where he made a distinguished record, and took his degree of 
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A.B. magna cum laude. From 1889-1892 he was a student in 
the Union Theological Seminary, New York, and lay reader in 
the Church of the Ascension. On graduating from the Semi- 
nary he won a fellowship which enabled him to study for two 
years at Berlin. In 1894 he was appointed instructor, and in the 
following year Professor of Philosophy and Psychology in the 
University of Minnesota; serving also as Chairman of the Senior 
Faculty. 

Among his numerous publications are the following: ‘* Argu- 
ment from Design as affected by the Theory of Evolution,” 
which was delivered before the Church Congresses in Boston in 
1894; ‘* The Use of Text Books; ” ** The Dominant Conception 
of the Earliest Greek Philosophy”; and he now has in press a 
work on the Philosophy of Hobbes. 


Department of Romance Languages.—Professor C. L. 
Speranza has been promoted from the position of adjunct pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages and Literatures, which he has held 
since 1896, to that of Professor of Italian. 

Professor B. D. Woodward, who is appointed on the Barnard 
foundation, has also been advanced to a full professorship. 

Another promotion in the Department is that of Mr. J. D. 
FitzGerald from the grade of assistant to that of tutor. Mr. 
FitzGerald has been abroad for two years, studying in Europe, 
especially in Spain, where he worked in close contact with Pro- 
fessor Menendez Pidal of the University of Madrid. 

A new course will be given next year for graduate students by 
Dr. Nitze, which will come under the head of Romance Phi- 
lology and will have for its subject general phonetics, with special 
reference to the Romance Languages. 

Professor Todd gave on Wednesday evenings in April a 
course of four public lectures on La Chanson de Roland. 

On Thursday, April 17, a lecture in Spanish was substituted 
for the weekly French lecture; the subject was Cuda y los 
Estados Unidos, and the lecturer, Commandant de Mestre y 
Amabile. The last lecture in the French course was given by 
Professor Cohn on April 24. Lectures will be resumed on 
Thursday, November 6. 

On March 25 Professor Cohn was elected Honorary Presi- 
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dent of the New York Group of the Alliance Frangaise, of 
which he had been President from its foundation in 1898 to 
January of the present year. 


FacuLty oF Pure SciENcE 


Department of Astronomy.—At the request of the editor of 
the Vierteljahrsschrift der Astronomischen Gesellschaft a 
record of the work in this Department has been sent to Berlin 
for publication. 

The Royal Astronomical Society of London has, through its 
assistant secretary, asked for copies of the photograph taken of a 
Leonid by Post and Rees during the November, 1901, meteor 
shower. 

The public lectures under the auspices of this department 
were as follows: 

Tuesday, April 8, 1902, Modern Mars, by Percival Lowell, 
Director of Lowell Observatory, Flagstaff, Arizona. 

Wednesday, April 16, 1902, Experiences on the Total Solar 
Eclipse Expedition to Sumatra, by S. Alfred Mitchell, Ph.D., 
Tutor in Astronomy, Columbia University. 

Wednesday, April 23, 1902, Zhe Capture of a Comet by 
jupiter, by Charles Lane Poor, formerly Professor of Astronomy 
at Johns Hopkins University. 

Wednesday, April 30, 1902, Some Recent Remarkable Re- 
sults of Astronomical Photography, by John K. Rees, Professor 
of Astronomy, Columbia University. 

Professor Jacoby’s memoir ‘‘ Catalogue of 287 Stars near the 
South Pole, and Optical Distortion of the Cape of Good Hope 
Astro-Photographic Telescope,” will be distributed to astrono- 
mers generally within a few days. The work was printed from 
the Bruce fund. Professor Jacoby has also published, through 
the Messrs. Scribner, ‘‘ Practical Talks by an Astronomer,” pp. 
235, octavo; and, through Messrs. Dodd, Mead and Co., an 
article on the ‘‘ Progress of Astronomy during the Year 1901” 
(International Yearbook). 

Dr. Mitchell has completed his investigations of the photo- 
graphs of the ‘flash spectrum” taken in Sumatra at the eclipse 
of May 18, 1901. The results have been published in abridged 
form in the Astrophysical Journal for March, and will ap- 
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pear in detail in Vol. III of the Publications of the Naval 
Observatory. 

A paper by Dr. Mitchell on the ‘Flash Spectrum, May 18, 
1901,” was read at the March meeting of the Royal Astronomical 
Society of London. 

Upon the invitation of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, Dr. Mitchell delivered a lecture on April 2, at the 
Institute, on the ‘‘ Eclipse of the Sun as seen in Sumatra in 
1901.” He also lectured for the Board of Education, Free 
Lectures for the People, at six different public schools on prob- 
lems of interest in astronomy. 

Dr. Mitchell has just been made a fellow of the Royal As- 
tronomical Society, and has been elected Secretary of the Sec- 
tion of Astronomy, Physics and Chemistry of the New York 
Academy of Sciences. 


Department of Botany.—Professor L. M. Underwood has 
been granted a leave of absence during the second half year of 
1902-03, and is planning to spend the greater part of the time in 
the West Indies, making special study of the cryptogamic flora in 
connection with the work on the forthcoming flora of North 
America, to be issued from the New York Botanical Garden 
through the funds left by the late Judge Daly. Jamaica, East- 
ern Cuba, St. Vincent and possibly other smaller islands will be 
visited during this period. 

Dr. C. C. Curtis has been continuing studies on transpiration 
in plants during the year, the results of which are in process of 
publication in the Bulletin of the Torrey Club. 

Dr. Alexander P. Anderson, who has held the position of as- 
sistant in botany for the past year, has just published the pre- 

‘liminary announcement of what promises to be the most important 
discovery in economic botany that has been made in many years. 
The discovery came as a result of work based on the study of the 
theory of the composition of the starch grain. As is well known, 
starch, which is one of the most extensive and important of the 
food products of the vegetable world, requires extensive manipu- 
lation before it can be brought to the condition suitable for diges- 
tion. Many of the devices for this process, though in common 
use, are clumsy and only partially place the raw product in a con- 
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dition for use. As an example we may cite ordinary bread- 
making, in which only the thin outer portion can be said to be in 
any way adequately prepared. The nature of the process on 
which patents have been issued has not been fully published, but 
will appear during the summer. Stated in a nutshell, the results 
are such that any starchy grain like rice, for instance, which 
under the ordinary conditions of cooking in water requires long 
periods of time for the process and attains only partial results as 
regards digestibility, may be transformed by the new process in 
less than fifteen minutes and by dry heat alone, into a condition in 
which the individual starch grains are entirely broken up and 
transformed into palatable and easily digested products, which 
require no further treatment and are completely sterilized and 
capable of retaining their condition for a long period. The com- 
pleted product is attractive to the eye as well as the taste. Rice 
grains, for example, are increased to about eight times their 
original size, but retain their form perfectly. Pearl tapioca is 
changed to glistening white spheres nearly the size of marbles; 
the finest flour is transformed to granules about the size of the 
coarsest meal, and all these are of such a palatable character that 
they fairly melt in the mouth. A large stock company has been 
formed for the development of the product, and leading experts 
in the production of starchy foods regard the discovery as one of 
the highest degree of importance. Dr. Anderson commenced his 
work on rice during his residence in South Carolina, but no re- 
sults were attained until he took up his residence here. The 
work has been carried on in the research laboratories of the New 
York Botanical Garden. 

Mr. W. A. Cannon, fellow in botany, has obtained valuable 
results in his major study, a part of whichwill be included in his 
thesis for the doctorate. His work has been carried on for two 
years on the production of hybrids in cotton, and the portion in 
which results already appeared concerns spermatogenesis. 


Department of Geology.—Under the efficient administration 
of Dr. Grabau, Adjunct Professor-elect of Paleontology, great 
interest has developed during the year in the stratigraphical 
part of geology. The collections of fossils have been made 
more available for work and students have taken the advanced 
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courses in gratifying numbers. The outlook for next year is 
indicative of even more satisfactory conditions. Considerable 
investigation is now in progress which will lead to some valuable 
contributions in paleontology, and they will soon be distributed 
by the department. 

During the holidays Professor Kemp and Mr. Finlay studied 
and mapped a very interesting eruptive area lying in a somewhat 
remote situation in the state of Tamaulipas, Mexico. The re- 
sults will be worked up especially by Mr. Finlay during the 
summer vacation, and will add to our knowledge of the geology 
of a hitherto little known section. The eruptive rocks are rare 
and peculiar, and for that reason of great scientific interest. 

Professor Kemp has been engaged for two or three years past 
upon the special investigation of the geology of platinum. The 
results are about to appear in Bulletin 193 of the U. S. Geologi- 
cal Survey. The price of platinum is now about the same as 
that of gold, and as the metal is indispensable for many scientific 
and technical purposes, very great interest is manifested in new 
sources of supply. 

Two sessions of the Summer School of Geology will be held 
this year; one near Salt Lake City in Utah, and the other in the 
valley of the Hudson. Dr. Grabau will begin the active develop- 
ment of summer work in stratigraphy. The department has 
been fortunate in securing copies of a large scale map of Be- 
crafts Mountain near Hudson, N. Y., and will study it in such 
detail as to give results for publication. It is hoped that we may 
soon add to the present summer school one in physiography, so 
that no candidate for the Ph.D. degree with geology for his 
major subject will lack field experience in some igneous area, 
in careful stratigraphical work and in physiography. 


Department of Mineralogy.—The Trustees have created the 
position of Tutor in Mineralogy, and Austin Flint Rogers, now 
completing his second year a3 University Fellow in Mineralogy, 
has been appointed to the position. The principal reasons for 
the creation of the new position were the large increase in num- 
ber of students pursuing courses in mineralogy and the necessity 
of instructing two or more separate divisions at the same hour. 

The independent instruction of two or more divisions at the 
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same hour has been forced by the fact that while the number of 
students in certain courses, especially mining and civil engi- 
neering, is too large for satisfactory work in mineralogy, except 
in divisions, it is not too large to be treated as a unit in more 
purely lecture subjects. Separate hours cannot therefore be 
obtained. Aside from this the simultaneous instruction in di- 
visions will permit a certain grading and readjustment, so that 
one division of brighter or more interested students may advance 
further and more rapidly than another in which the inclination 
or capacity of the students is barely sufficient to complete the 
essential work. 

It has been found advisable to consolidate the courses in blow- 
pipe analysis, crystallography and mineralogy given to the stu- 
dents in mining and chemistry under one title, Mineralogy 12, 
and to assign thereto three hours of lectures and conferences, and 
two afternoons of laboratory work throughout the first year, instead 
of two hours of lectures and equivalent laboratory work extending 
through three half-years. This change meets the needs of ad- 
vanced students from other institutions, who find it difficult to 
make up conditions in mineralogy under the old arrangement. 
The consolidation of the three courses also permits the subject 
to be handled to better advantage. Students in the metallur- 
gical course will, hereafter, be required to take Mineralogy 5, 
two hours without laboratory work, in the first half-year and 
the new longer course, Mineralogy 12, in the second half- 
year only. This combination is to be known as Mineral- 
ogy 13. 

Very little time was available during the first term for original 
work. During the second term, however, the following work 
has been undertaken : 

By Mr. McCord: 

Study of microchemical methods with a view to selection of 
available student tests in determinative mineralogy. 

By Mr. Rogers: 

Study of graphic methods in crystallography. Crystals of 
chemical compounds. Calcites from the N. J. Trap Region 
and a number of previously undescribed mineral occurrences. 

By Dr. Luquer: 

The determination of the relative refractive indices of minerals 
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in rock sections by the Becke method. This has been already 
published. 

By Professor Moses and Mr. Rogers: 

An extended paper in which are presented a combination of 
methods of crystal measurement, projection and calculation by 
means of new formule and graphic determinations in terms of 
codrdinate angles and Miller indices. This investigation was 
nearly completed at time of this writing. 


Department of Physics.—Over five hundred students are 
working in the physics laboratories this year, a number greater 
than ever before. Much of this increase has come from the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons. With this large number 
of students to provide for, the need for more apparatus and ac- 
commodations is seriously felt, and it is a matter that will not 
remedy itself, since no laboratory fees whatever are charged the 
students. However, some relief will be afforded next year, as 
the trustees have granted the department the salary of a me- 
chanical assistant and have made a small increase in the allow- 
ance for laboratory expenses. 

Eight candidates for post-graduate degrees have their major 
courses, and eight have their minors in physics. There have 
also been three special graduate students working in the depart- 
ment. Dr. Tufts has been meeting a number of the advanced 
graduate students once a week for an informal discussion of 
some subjects of theoretical physics, which will probably be ex- 
panded next year into another course to be offered to advanced 
students. 

Professor William Hallock was recently advanced from his 
adjunct professorship to a full professorship of physics, in due 
recognition of his efficient work in the University. 

Since the last issue of the QUARTERLY papers have been read 
before the New York Academy of Sciences by Mr. Pegram, on 
‘¢ Experiments with Radioactive Substances,” and by Mr. Trow- 
bridge, one on ‘Persistent Meteor Trains” and two on the 
‘‘ Flight of Birds.” Before the American Physical Society, Dr. 
Tufts has read a paper on the ‘* Transmission of Sound through 
Solid Walls”; Mr. Parker one on the ‘‘ Absorption Curves of 
Condensers for Short Time-Intervals,” and one on ‘* An Elec- 
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trical Method for Calibrating Chronographs”; Mr. Trow- 
bridge one on ‘‘ Residual Magnetism in Iron and Steel for short 
Time-Intervals”; Dr. Day on ‘‘ An Experiment relating to the 
Theory of Electric Currents”; and Dr. Forbes, a special gradu- 
ate student, on two new and ingenious pieces of apparatus, a 
gravity electric time key, and an apparatus for demonstrating 
the laws of falling bodies. Mr. Trowbridge in February read an 
address before the Society of Bellevue Alumni on the ‘ Im- 
portance of a Laboratory Course of Physics in the Study of 
Medicine.” 

Among the investigations in progress is one nearly com- 
pleted by Professor Rood on standards of high electrical resist- 
ance and the conductivity of ordinary insulators; one by Pro- 
fessor Hallock on the composition of sounds, in which work he 
will use a Michelson harmonic analyzer just completed for him 
by Gaertner, of Chicago; by Mr. Parker on properties of con- 
densers; by Mr. Trowbridge on some magnetic properties of 
special steels, and by Mr. Pegram on the radioactivity imparted 
to bodies by solutions of thorium salts. Dr. Bergen Davis, 
holder of the Tyndall fellowship in physics, is working at the 
University of Géttingen, and has recently published some of his 
results in the Phystkalische Zeitschrift. 


Department of Zodlogy.—Professor Wilson will pass the early 
part of the summer in zodélogical investigations at Beaufort, N. 
C. He will later work at the Marine Biological Laboratory at 
Woods Hole, and will probably make a zodlogical excursion to 
the coast of Maine. 

Professor Osborn presented three papers before the April 
meeting of the National Academy of Sciences in Washington. 
He also represented Columbia at a dinner given in Ottawa by 
the United Universities of Canada, and responded to the toast, 
‘*The Universities.” This visit was in connection with the 
work of the Canadian Geological Survey, especially the exami- 
nation of a large and comparatively new fauna, chiefly of reptiles, 
from the middle Cretaceous of British Columbia. A joint 
memoir is in preparation with Mr. Lawrence M. Lambe, of the 
Canadian Survey, embodying the results already obtained. 

Professor Osborn has recently published two papers in the 
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American Naturalist, the first entitled ‘‘ Homoplasy, the Law 
of Latent or Potential Homology,” the second, ‘‘ The Law of 
Adaptive Radiation.” Progress is also being made in the joint 
work with Dr. McGregor, to be entitled ‘‘ Evolution of the Verte- 
brates.” It is hoped that this volume will appear in time for 
use by the students in advanced vertebrate courses in Columbia 
next winter. 

An event of chief interest to the University and zodlogy in 
general in the city of New York is the action of Park Com- 
missioner Wilcox, with the approval of Mayor Low, in request- 
ing the New York Zodlogical Society to assume the management 
of the Aquarium in addition to that of the Zodlogical Park. 
Already under the Tammany administration, Park Commissioner 
Clausen had expressed to Professor Osborn the opinion that the 
Aquarium should be under non-political direction. Immediately 
upon assuming office the present commissioner intimated his de- 
sire to permanently transfer the Aquarium to the society. After 
long consideration the executive committee of the society decided 
to accept this new trust. While the formal transfer has not yet 
taken place, an organization has been adopted, consisting of a 
director and a special Aquarium committee. The latter in- 
cludes Professor Bristol of New York University, Professor 
Dean of Columbia University, Dr. Mayer of the Brooklyn In- 
stitute, and two other gentlemen who have long been interested 
in the Aquarium. It is proposed by Professor Osborn to throw 
a large share of the responsibility upon the director and upon 
this committee. The annual maintenance of the Aquarium has 
hitherto been $45,000, a very generous sum. This will enable 
the Zodlogical Society to provide for the same kind of associate 
scientific work as has so long been instituted in the American 
Museum and the Zodlogical Park. The Aquarium will thus be- 
come a part of the educational system of the city, both for the 
younger and older classes of students. It will provide oppor- 
tunities for zodlogical and physiological observations of the most 
interesting character. 

It is certainly a great triumph for the city of New York that 
these three great institutions, the American Museum, the Zodlog- 
ical Park and the Aquarium, should now be brought under a 
thoroughly scientific administration. No city in the world can 
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show a more effective combination, since both the Zodlogical 
Park and the Aquarium will contribute to the collections in the 
American Museum. Incidentally it will be gratifying to Colum- 
bia men to know that an officer in the Department of Zodlogy 
has been instrumental in bringing about this happy result and in 
choosing the scientific director in each of these institutions. 

Professor Dean will remain in New York during the summer 
continuing his researches upon the material collected by him in 
Japan. 

Dr. Calkins has continued the experimental work on Protozoa 
which he started in February, 1901; and many interesting 
results have been obtained, especially along the lines of investi- 
gation inaugurated by Professor Loeb. Several new and sug- 
gestive results bearing upon conjugation and upon the broader 
question of fertilization have been embodied in papers read 
before the Academy of Sciences and published in Roux’s Arch. 
Siir Entwickelungsmechanik. Two other papers on the same 
and on allied subjects are in preparation to be published in Schau- 
dinn’s Archiv fiir Protistenkunde. Experimental work upon 
Protozoa at the Woods Hole Biological Laboratory will be under 
the charge of Dr. Calkins. 

A number of students from the department are expected to 
work at the Woods Hole Laboratory and also at Cold Spring 
Harbor. Mr. Zeleny, holder of a University scholarship in 
Zodlogy, has made arrangements to pass the coming winter in 
zodlogical studies at the International Biological Station at Naples. 


BARNARD COLLEGE 

Department of Botany.—The following research work is 
being carried on by the officers of the department. Miss L. B. 
Dunn has under way an investigation of some of the physiologi- 
cal problems connected with the development of moss capsules. 
Miss A. Watterson is continuing a piece of work begun last year 
on the ratio of the carbon dioxide evolved and the amount of dry 
substance formed by fungi under certain conditions of irritation. 
Dr. H. M. Richards is investigating the turgor changes induced 
in injured plant tissue. 


Department of Economics.—The recent appointment of two 
new professors in economics and the provision by the trustees of 
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Barnard College for the creation of a new tutorship in economics 
have rendered possible a substantial enlargement of the tender in 
economics at Barnard. Economics A will hereafter be divided 
into several sections and will be conducted by Professor Moore 
and Mr. Johnson. Economics 1, formerly conducted by Mr. 
Day, will now be conducted by Professor Moore and Mr. John- 
son. Several new classes are offered to the seniors. Professor 
Seager will conduct Economics 3—Practical Political Economy, 
and will offer a new two-hour course on Labor Problems, as 
Economics 6. Professor Moore will offer two half-year courses, 
one of readings in Social Economics, such as Carlyle, Ruskin, 
the Christian Socialists, and one on Recent Economics as typified 
by Marshall. These two half courses will form Economics 2. 
These courses in addition to those offered by Professor Gid- 
dings, Professor Clark and Dr. Parsons will make a wider and 
more varied provision for economics at Barnard than has hitherto 
been possible. Instead of three professors and an instructor, the 
force will now comprise four professors, a tutor and a lecturer. 


Department of Physics.—Dr. William S. Day, of the De- 
partment of Physics, read a paper on April 21 before the 
American Physical Society on ‘‘ An experiment relating to the 
application of Lagrange’s equations of motion to electric cur- 
rents.” Dr. Day read the paper also before the New York 
Academy of Sciences on May 5. Dr. Day has also under way 
an investigation the purpose of which is to show whether or not 
a dielectric subject to a displacement current when in a magnetic 
field, is, like a conductor carrying a conduction current of elec- 
tricity, acted on by a mechanical force. The apparatus for 
this experiment is now being constructed. 


Department of Romance Languages and Literatures.—At 
the April meeting of the trustees of the University, Dr. B. D. 
Woodward was promoted from adjunct professor to professor of 
the romance languages and literatures on a Barnard College 
foundation. Several changes and innovations are contemplated 
in the curriculum of the department for 1902-1903. French 2, 
while remaining essentially a three-hour course, provides for a 
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fourth hour’s attendance on the part of students entering the 
College on the new requirement in intermediate French. A 
course in French 3, long popular among the students at 
Columbia College, is offered next year for the first time at 
Barnard College: with the history of France as a basis for 
work, opportunity is given here to acquire practice in reading, 
writing, and speaking French. A course in French §a, eigh- 
teenth century French literature, is offered for the first time, 
simultaneously, instead of alternately, with the seventeenth cen- 
tury; it combines the two courses in French 5 and 6 on 
Voltaire and on Montesquieu, Rousseau, and the Encyclopedists, 
which are given in alternate years at Columbia College. With 
regard to French courses open to Barnard College juniors at 
Columbia College, it is proposed to offer in alternate years 
French 11, History of Literary Criticism in France, and French 
15, Writers of the Sixteenth Century, especially Montaigne: 
the latter course is to be given in 1902-1903. One entirely new 
course is planned in Italian, 6, Modern Italian Literature, to be 
given in successive years and in regular alternation with the 
regular courses in Italian, 2 and 3; the series will be begun in 
1902-1903 with the course in Italian 2. An advanced course, 
to be known as Spanish 2a, is to be given next year, in alter- 
nation with the elementary course, Spanish 1; this is a new 
course, combining the work done at Columbia College in 
alternate years in Spanish 2, Don Quixote and the age of Cer- 
vantes, and in Spanish 3, the Classical Drama of Spain.—In all 
other respects the plan of the work of the Department as carried 
out this year remains unchanged for 1902-1903. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 


General.—At the last meeting of the Faculty, amendments 
were made to the regulations governing the conduct of extension 
courses which were adopted in 1899, whereby the length and 
character of each extension course and the tuition fee therefor 
will hereafter be determined by the Dean or by an officer of the 
College whom he may designate. Regularly matriculated stu- 
dents of the College paying the established fees, may be per- 
mitted by the appropriate standing committee of the Faculty to 
pursue work in an extension course, and to receive due credit 
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for the same at the rate of 1 point for each thirty hours of ex- 
tension-class work, provided the extension course is an integral 
part of a regular college course which said student might elect 
and for which he might receive credit. Courses which may be 
given at a distance from the College will be subject to a guaran- 
teed income to be determined by the cost of giving the course. 
In order to have work in an extension class given due credit 
towards a College course, an extension student will be re- 
quired to matriculate and pay the regularly established fees 
before entering upon the second half of the extension course. 
The fee already paid for the extension course can, with the con- 
sent of the Dean, be credited towards the amount of the regular 
fee. 

The following new provision was also made; that officers of 
the College be requested not to give class instruction in addition 
to their regular work, except with the approval of the Dean and 
subject to the regulations governing extension courses. 

The announcement has recently been made of an anonymous 
gift of $250,000 to the Department of Physical Education at 
Teachers College. This money will be devoted to the erection 
of a building adequate to the enlarged plans of the Department. 
The new structure, for which plans are now being drawn, will 
be erected on 120th Street, facing southward, between the main 
buildings of Teachers College and Horace Mann School. It will 
be five stories high. The fourth and fifth floors will contain the 
gymnasium, and the third floor the bath rooms and dressing 
rooms. The second floor will have four large exercise halls; 
the ground floor will contain offices, lecture rooms and labora- 
tories. The basement and court will be utilized for a swimming 
pool, bowling alleys, handball courts and similar puposes. The 
work of construction will probably be begun during the summer. 

Closely following upon this announcement come the appoint- 
ments of Miss Maud March as instructor and Miss Frances F. 
Ellory, as assistant, respectively, in Physical Education. Miss 
March has been assistant in the Women’s Training Department 
of the Leland Stanford, Jr., University since 1896, and Miss 
Ellory has been instructor in the Baldwin and Nelden School, 
South Orange, N. J., and has given private instruction in gym- 
nastics. These appointments will make it possible for students 
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to take certain practical courses in the fall of 1902 which will be 
prerequisite to the more specialized courses to be undertaken, it 
is hoped, in 1903, and which will lead to the bachelor’s diploma 
in physical education. 

The administration of Whittier Hall, the dormitory for the 
women students of Columbia University, is now vested in the 
Dean of Teachers College, in order that some direct connection 
may be established with University life. A woman familiar 
with the needs of college students will be in charge of the Hall, 
and will be aided by a corps of competent assistants; among 
them a nurse, who will give whatever attention may be required 
by residents in case of illness. The Directress of Teachers Col- 
lege will also reside in the Hall, and will have a part in directing 
its social life. A uniform rate has been established for all rooms 
similarly located on all floors, except the second and the eighth. 
Rooms will be rented only to those who take their meals in the 
dining-room or restaurant. The second, third, fourth and fifth 
floors will be assigned to graduate and professional students, the 
sixth and seventh floors to collegiate students of Barnard and 
Teachers Colleges, and the eighth floor to women not connected 
with the University. After September 1 vacant rooms will be 
assigned to applicants without regard to their University stand- 
ing. A new circular of the dormitory will be sent on applica- 
tion to the Secretary of Teachers College. 


Personal.—Dean Russell of this College and Mr. C. Hanford 
Henderson of Pratt Institute, were sent as Government Inspec- 
tors of schools to Puerto Rico in March. They made a two 
weeks’ tour of the island, and visited the most representative 
portions. 

Dean Russell has returned from the trip to the south organ- 
ized by Mr. Robert C. Ogden for the purpose of studying the 
educational problems of that section. During the summer he 
will give four lectures on educational topics in the summer ses- 
sion of the University of Wisconsin. The Dean and Mrs. Rus- 
sell gave a series of informal receptions to the students and 
instructors of the college and their friends, during the month of 
April. 

Professor David Eugene Smith has been elected to the staff of 
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editors of the Bulletin of the American Mathematical Society, 
and also to the position of Librarian of the Society. He is to 
lecture at Harvard University during the summer, on the History 
and Teaching of Secondary Mathematics. 

Professor Paul Monroe has been granted leave of absence 
from April 1 to October 1. He is now in Heidelberg, en- 
gaged in study and research. One of his purposes is to gather 
material for his forthcoming volumes on the sources of the his- 
tory of medieval and modern education. His courses at Teach- 
ers College are now in charge of Mr. Rudolph I. Coffee. 

Dr. Julius Sachs, who has recently been elected to the chair 
of secondary education, will spend the summer in Europe inves- 
tigating secondary work. He will give especial attention to the 
newer phases of the teaching of modern languages, and has 
arranged to meet a number of the educational leaders in Germany 
and England for this purpose. 

Dr. Samuel T. Dutton lectured at Cornell University on 
November 22, 1901, and delivered at Andover Theological 
Seminary three lectures on Religious Education, April 2 and 3, 
1902. 

Several appointments to the teaching staff have recently been 
made, among them being that of Dr. John Angus MacVannel, 
of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, as instructor in 
the History and Principles of Education; and of Mr. Louis Gas- 
pard Monté, as instructor in Fine Arts. Mr. Monté is a graduate 
of the Massachusetts State Normal School of Art, and has had 
other valuable training, especially in the study of design. Mr. 
Monté has had successful experience as an art teacher and super- 
visor. He will have charge of the courses Fine Arts 1, 2, 8 and 
15, and will assist in Fine Arts 14. 


Horace Mann School.—There will be a public exhibition of 
the work of the pupils of the Horace Mann School, in the 
Horace Mann building, May 26-29. 

The following appointments to the ‘‘ honor positions” in the 
Horace Mann School, open to members of the graduating class 
of Teachers College, have been made for the year 1902-3 :—To 
the Kindergarten, Miss Henrietta G. Carey; to the Elementary 
School, Miss Willamette O. Nash; to the High School, in Eng- 
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lish, Mr. Darius Eatman; in Mathematics, Miss Elsa Behr; in 
Latin, Miss Annie M. Brooks and Miss Elizabeth C. Coddington. 

Appointments to the regular staff of the Horace Mann Schools 
are as follows:—Mr. Upton, of the University of Michigan, In- 
structor in Mathematics, and Mr. Allan Abbott, Instructor in 
English in the High School; Mr. A. D. Kennedy, Teacher of 
Art in the High School; Miss Madeline Brown, Assistant in 
Physical Education; Miss Mary G. Peabody, Teacher in the 
Elementary School; Mr. A. L. Fish, Physical Education; Miss 
Edith E. Rand, Teacher of Biology in the High School, and of 
Nature Study in the Elementary School; Miss Emily P. Locke, 
Secretary; Mrs. Elizabeth M. Wheelock, Teacher in the Ele- 
mentary School; Miss Florence M. Marshall, Teacher in the 
Elementary School; Miss Harriet A. Hitchcock, Teacher of Art 
in the Elementary School; Miss Belle R. Parsons, Assistant in 
Physical Education; Mr. Marshall B. Evans, Instructor in Ger- 
man in the High School; Miss Marie R. Hofer, Assistant in 
Music, and Mr. W. B. Richardson, Instructor in Greek in the 
High School. 

Miss Katharine More Cochran, instructor in Greek in the 
High School, and Miss Caroline W. Hotchkiss, teacher of the 
seventh grade, have been granted a year’s leave of absence. 


SUMMARIES OF UNIVERSITY LEGISLATION 
THE TRUSTEES, MARCH MEETING 


A gift of $10,000 received from an anonymous friend of the University 
for the endowment of two scholarships in the College was accepted with 
the thanks of the Trustees, as were two scholarships to be established in 
the College, to be known as “Class of 1848 Scholarships.” A gift of 
$1,000, to provide for a course of biological lectures during the present 
academic year, was also accepted with a vote of thanks. 

A photographic portrait of Mr. S. P. Avery, presented by Mr. S. Oet- 
tinger, was accepted with the thanks of the Trustees, and it was directed 
that, if agreeable to Mr. Avery, it be assigned a place in the Avery 
Library. 

The President reported that the Foreign Office of the Chinese Govern- 
ment had announced its intention of presenting to the University a col- 
lection of ancient and modern works, consisting of over 6,000 volumes, 
constituting an illustrated encyclopaedia of facts relating to Chinese 
history, literature and civilization. 

A proposed, amended and supplemental form of the contract of Mr. 
Pulitzer relative to the ‘‘ Pulitzer Scholarships,”’ to conform to certain 
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changes proposed by Mr. Pulitzer, was submitted by the Committee on 
Education and approved, and the Clerk was authorized to execute the 
same when it had been approved by Mr. Pulitzer and Teachers College. 

The President reported that Bishop Burgess had accepted the invita- 
tion of the Trustees to deliver the Baccalaureate sermon. 

The Budget for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1902, being a special 
order, was considered and amended, and the following resolutions were 
adopted : 

Resolved, That the following sums be and they are hereby appropriated 
for the current expenses of maintenance and operation of this Corpora- 
tion for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, viz.: 

For educational and operating expenses, the same to be ex- 
pended in the manner shown in detail in Schedules A 
to E, heretoannexed ... 
For interest on bends and other indebtedness of this Cor- 
poration, as shown in Schedule E, hereto annexed .. 102,246.80 


Making in all the sum of $1,099, 160.62 


Resolved, That the sum so appropriated be paid (1) out of the income 
and accumulations of invested funds applicable to the said expenditures ; 
(2) out of gifts for any of the purposes mentioned in said schedules; (3) 
out of the general income of the Corporation ; (4) out of interest receiv- 
able ; (5) out of any funds that may be contributed for the purpose of 
guaranteeing or making good deficiencies; (6) out of moneys paid by 
Barnard College ; and (7) if necessary, by borrowing. 

Resolved, ‘That all offices not provided for in these schedules be and 
hereby are abolished from and after June 30, 1902; and that all offices 
provided for in said schedules, if they be not already in existence, be 
and hereby are established from and after June 30, 1902. 

Resolved, That the sum of $56,183 be and hereby is appropriated for 
payment of interest, taxes and other charges for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1903, upon the following parcels of real estate, viz.: 

The Athletic Grounds at Williamsbridge. 

The Loubat Property. 

The General Society Properties, so called. 

That the said sum be expended in the manner shown in Schedule E, 
hereto annexed ; and that the same be paid out of moneys to be bor- 
rowed. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Trustees be and they are hereby 
tendered to the several contributors to the amount of $102,598.82, applied 
to the deficit of the income of the University for the year ending June 
30, 1901, who have thereby enabled the Trustees to carry on the educa- 
tional work of the University without impairment. 

Resolved, That an additional appropriation of $410 be made for the 
care of the boat-house during the current year, the same to be met out 
of income. 
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The President gave notice of action proposed by the Medical Faculty, 
changing the requirements of admission to the first year of the course in 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons. 

Resolved, That the Department of Education be set off from the exist- 
ing Department of Philosophy and Education, and that Teachers College 
be hereafter considered the Department of Education of Columbia Uni- 
versity; said Department to act in all University matters through its 
representatives upon the Faculty of Philosophy. 

Resolved, That the Department of Anthropology be set off from the 
existing Department of Psychology and Anthropology, and that Professor 
Boas, as head of the Department of Anthropology, be assigned a seat in 
the Faculty of Philosophy. 

Resolved, That the subjects of Philosophy and Psychology be grouped 
together in a new Department of Philosophy and Psychology, with Pro- 
fessor Cattell as its administrative head, with a seat in the Faculty of 
Columbia College and in the Faculty of Philosophy. 

The following appointments were confirmed : 

Frederick J. E. Woodbridge, A.M., Professor of Philosophy, assigned 
a seat in the Faculty of Columbia College and in the Faculty of Phi- 
losophy ; Henry Rogers Seager, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Political 
Economy, assigned a seat in the Faculty of Columbia College and the 
Faculty of Political Science; Henry L. Moore, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor 
of Political Economy, assigned a seat in the Faculty of Barnard College 
and in the Faculty of Political Science; John Dyneley Prince, Ph.D., 
Professor of Semitic Languages, assigned a seat in the Faculty of Phi- 
losophy. 

The following promotions were also confirmed : 

William Hallock, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Physics, to be Professor 
of Physics ; Charles T. Terry, LL.D., Lecturer in the Law School, to be 
Professor of Law; Carlo L. Speranza, A.M., Adjunct Professor of 
Romance Languages and Literatures, to be Professor of Italian; George 
Cc. D. Odell, Ph.D., Instructor in English, to be Adjunct Professor of 
English ; Amadeus Grabau, S.D., Lecturer in Paleontology, to be Adjunct 
Professor of Paleontology ; William J. Gies, Ph.D., Instructor in Physio- 
logical Chemistry, to be Adjunct Professor of Physiological Chemistry. 


THE TRUSTEES, APRIL, MEETING 


The President was authorized to accept the invitation of the University 
of Oxford to be represented at the exercises to be held October 8 and 9, 
1902, commemorative of the 300th anniversary of the opening of Sir 
Thomas Bodley’s Library and also to make appropriate response, on be- 
half of the University, to the invitation received from the University of 
Sydney, New South Wales, to be represented at the celebration in Sep- 
tember next of the fiftieth anniversary of the foundation of that institu- 
tion. 

The President reported a gift of $500 from the Very Rev. Eugene A. 
Hoffman, Dean of the General Theological Seminary, for the Department 
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of Oriental Languages, which was accepted with the thanks of the Trus- 
tees. 

The President also reported that by the terms of the will of Mrs. Lura 
Currier, of No. 28 West 27th Street, New York, the sum of $50,000 has 
been bequeathed to the Trustees of Columbia University, to be used in the 
purchase of books and to be known as the “‘ Nathanael Currier Fund,”’ 
but that the bequest is not payable until the death of Mrs. Currier’s step- 
son, Edward West Currier, who has been given a life interest in her 
estate. 

It was voted that the Trustees gratefully accept the offer of an anony- 
mous donor, an associate in Civil Service Reform of the late George Wil- 
liam Curtis, to establish a memorial to Mr. Curtis, consisting of gold and 
silver medals, and of a fund of $1,000 for the endowment thereof, and that 
the proposed design for such medals be approved ; and that the Trustees 
tender to the donor their thanks and an expression of their high appre- 
ciation of his gift, and of its exceptional value and appropriateness. 

Chapter XXIII of the Statutes was amended by adding a section (Sec. 
17) providing for the establishment and award of the medals, and a reso- 
lution was adopted directing that a copy of the medal in silver be pre- 
sented to Mrs. George William Curtis. 

Several amendments to the statutes were adopted. 

Schedule A of the Budget was amended as to the appropriations for the 
Departments of Chemistry and Romance Languages and Literatures and 
for Educational Administration. 

The income of the Dean Lung Fund, over and above expenses already 
charged to it for lectures, was set apart for the purchase of books for the 
Library, such balance of income for the current year being $2,600. 

The President announced the death of George William Warren, Doc- 
tor of Music and Organist of the University, on March 16 ; also the resig- 
nation of A. L. Quenau, Tutor in Metallurgy, to take effect April 15, 
1902, and the appointment by the President of Bradley Stoughton as 
Tutor in Metallurgy from April 15 to June 30, 1902 ; also the resignation 
of Arthur M. Day, Instructor in Political economy, on March 15, 1902, 
and the assignment of his work to Max West, Ph.D., and H. R. Mussey, 
until June 30, 1902. 

The President reported leave of absence granted for the academic year 
1902-1903, to Professor Edward A. MacDowell, Professor Lucien M. 
Underwood, and Dr. William R. Shepherd ; and for the second half of the 
same year to Professor James H. Robinson, and the following appoint- 
ments of substitutes: James W. Garner, Lecturer in History; Dr. W. 
Roy Smith, Lecturer in History, and Ellen Scott Davison, Lecturer in 
History ; all for the academic year 1902-1903; also the assignment of 
Professor MacDowell’s courses to Leonard B. McWhood; also the ap- 
pointment of C. P. Steinmetz as temporary substitute for Professor 
Pupin. 

The following promotions recommended by the Trustees of Barnard 
College were confirmed : 
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Benjamin Duryea Woodward, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of the Romance 
Languages and Literatures, to be Professor of the Romance Languages 
and Literatures; Charles Knapp, Ph.D., Instructor in Classical Phi- 
lology, to be Adjunct Professor of Classical Philology ; William Tenney 
Brewster, Instructor in English, to be Adjunct Professor of English. 


THE TRUSTEES, MAY MEETING 

The President reported the gift of a collection of eighteen Babylonian 
tablets from Professor John Dyneley Prince, and of the sum of $500 from 
Mrs, Frederic S. Lee, for the equipment of a physiological laboratory for 
undergraduate students ; and a vote of thanks to each of the donors was 
adopted. 

The President presented an invitation from the University of Chris- 
tiania to the celebration of the one-hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Nicholas Henry Abel, the distinguished mathematician, and was author- 
ized to make a suitable reply. 

The special committee having charge of the arrangements for the 
installation presented a report, and it was: 

Resolved, That the Trustees acknowledge their obligation to President 
Eliot, President Hadley, President Patton, President Harper and Com- 
missioner Harris, whose addresses added so greatly to the interest and 
significance of the installation ceremonies, and express their thanks and 
high sense of appreciation ; and that the Trustees also express their sin- 
cere regret for the enforced absence of President Draper, and their thanks 
for his congratulatory telegram. 

Resolved, That the Trustees tender their thanks to Professor Egbert, 
the marshal-in-chief ; and to the Faculty, Alumni and Student marshals, 
whose faithful and efficient performance of their exacting duties on the 
occasion of the installation of the President contributed so largely to the 
orderly and dignified conduct of the proceedings. 

Resolved, That the Trustees tender their thanks to Professors Munroe 
Smith, W. H. Carpenter and Edmund B. Wilson, the committee having 
charge of the Reception luncheon, given by the University Council to the 
presidents and representatives of other universities and colleges, on the 
19th of April. 

Resolved, That the Trustees tender their thanks to the officers and 
members of Squadron A for the voluntary service rendered by them 
in acting as escort to Presjdent Roosevelt on the occasion of his visit to 
the University on April I9. 

Resolved, That the Trustees desire to put on record their appreciation 
of the efficient and laborious service rendered by the Committee and 
especially by its Chairman, Mr. Pine, in connection with the Installation 
of President Butler. 

The thanks of the Trustees were also voted to Colonel Partridge and 
the Police Department, and to President Vreeland and the Metropol- 
itan Street Railway for the assistance rendered by them on April 19. 

Several amendments to the Statutes were proposed. 
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The President reported the resignation of George B. Germann, Ph.D., 
Registrar, and the same was accepted with regret. 

Upon the recommendation of the Medical Faculty the title of R. W. 
Taylor, M.D., was changed from that of Clinical Professor of Venereal 
Diseases to Clinical Professor of Genito-Urinary Diseases. 

The following appointments were confirmed: Walter B. James, M.D., 
Professor of the Practice of Medicine; Tracy Elliot Hazen, Ph.D., 
Assistant in Botany; Carl Ernst, Ph.D., Tutor in Chemistry ; Everit J. 
Hall, Tutor in Analytical Chemistry and Assaying ; Joseph L. Danziger, 
Assistant in Analytical Chemistry ; Victor J. Chambers, Ph.D., Tutor 
in Organic Chemistry ; George H. Danton (A.B., 1902), Assistant in 
Comparative Literature; Alvin S. Johnson, A.M., Tutor in Economics ; 
Francis Joseph White, Assistant in Electrical Engineering ; Edwin Carle- 
ton Upton, B.S., Assistant in English; Frederick W. J. Heuser, A.B., 
Assistant in German; William R. Shepherd, Ph.D., Instructor in His- 
tory ; Henry A. Sill, Ph.D., Instructorin History ; Thomas H. Harring- 
ton, E.M., Tutor in Drawing ; Charles E. Lucke, M.S., Assistant in Me- 
chanical Engineering ; Rossiter Lester Waters (Mech. E., 1902), Assist- 
ant in Mechanical Engineering; Bradley Stoughton, B.S., Tutor in 
Metallurgy; Austin Flint Rogers, A.M., Tutor in Mineralogy ; James 
Farley McClelland, E.M., Lecturer in Mining; Adam L. Jones, Ph.D., 
Tutor in Philosophy; John D. FitzGerald II, A.B., Tutor in Romance 
Languages; Ralph Waldo Lobenstine M.D., Instructor in Obstetrics ; 
Cyrus West Field, M.D., Assistant in Pathology ; Charles Norris, M.D., 
Assistant in Bacteriology and Hygiene; Norman E. Ditman, M.D., 
Assistant in Clinical Pathology; William C. Clarke, M.D., Assistant in 
Normal Histology; Linsley R. Williams, M.D., Assistant in Normal 
Histology; Haven Emerson, M.D., Assistant Demonstrator of Physi- 
ology ; Harlan F. Stone, A.M., LL.B., Lecturer on Law ; Alfred Hayes, 
A.B., LL.B., Tutor in Law; Henry Askew Jackson, B.S., Assistant in 
Physical Chemistry ; Charles Forbes, M.D., Assistant in Physics; Pearce 
Bailey, M.D., Instructor in Neurology ; Richard Hoop Cunningham, M. D., 
Instructor in Electro-Physiology ; Henry Woolfe Berg, M.D., Instructor 
in Infectious Diseases. 

The following changes of title were ordered : 

John H. Larkin, from Tutor in Pathology to Instructor in Pathology ; 
James D. Voorhees, from Tutor in Obstetrics to Instructor in Obstetrics ; 
A. J. Lartigau, from Tutor in Pathology to Instructor in Pathology; F. 
R. Bailey, from Tutor in the Normal and Pathological Histology of the 
Nervous System, to Instructor in the Normal and Pathological Histology 
of the Nervous System; A. N. Richards, from Assistant in Physiological 
Chemistry to Tutor in Physiological Chemistry. 

The following appointments by the Trustees of Barnard College were 
confirmed : 

Frances Campbell Berkeley (A.B., 1902), Assistant in English ; William 
E. Kellicott, A.B., Tutor in Zodlogy. 
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THE ALUMNI 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY CLUB 


The officers of the Columbia University Club of New York City for the 
year 1902 are: President, J. Howard Van Amringe, ’60, C.; vice-president, 
Robert C. Cornell, ’74, C.; treasurer, Victor W. Hungerford, ’95, C.; sec- 
retary, Gustavus T. Kirby, ’98, L. 

The Board of Governors consists of the following members: H. B. 
Simonds, ’73, C.; Thomas Ewing, ’85,C.; W.A. Meikleham, ’86, C.; David 
Bandler, ’92, C.; J. S. Langthorn, ’92, S.; Herbert T. Wade, ’93, C.; Joseph 
P. Grace, ’94, C.; R. H. Bacon, ’96, C.; Ellery O. Anderson, ’97, C.; and H. 
H. Fowler, ’99, C., to serve for three years; Willard I. King, ’89, C.; G. 
C. D. Odell, 89, C.; William C. Cammann, ’g1, C.; Ludlow Chrystie, ’92, 
C.; R. C. Hanson, ’94, S.; James R. Bartholomew, ’95, S.; Archibald Dou- 
glas, ’96, L.; W. B. Symmes, Jr., ’98, C.; H. H. Oddie, ’99, S.; and H. S. 
Giddings, 1900, C., to serve for two years; John B. Pine, ’77, C.; J. H. 
Hewlett, ’90, S.; E. H. Miller, ’91, S.; Newton Stout, ’91, C.; August 
Zinsser, Jr., ’92, C.; D. Stewart Iglehart, ’94, C.; Harris K. Masters, ’94, 
S.; Kenneth M. Murchison, Jr., 94, S.; A. W. Putnam, ’97, C.; and W. 
A. Bradley, ’99, C., to serve for one year. 

The members of the House Committee are Richard C. Boyd, chairman, 
Starr Taintor, Gano S. Dunn, Eugene H. Daly and John E. McWhorter; of 
the Entertainment Committee, William B. Donnell, chairman, Kenneth 
M. Murchison, Alger G. Gildersleeve, H. Sidney Harrison and James D. 
Pell ; of the Auditing Committee, Joseph W. Cushman, chairman, Wil- 
lard V. King and A. S. Post; of the Library Committee, T. Ludlow 
Chrystie, chairman, John B. Pine and W. A. Bradley. 


COLORADO ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


The Alumni Association of Columbia University in Colorado held its 
seventh annual meeting and banquet at The University Club, Denver, on 
Saturday evening, February 1, 1902. The attendance was the largest in 
the history of the Association, thirty members being present. Besides the 
usual business transacted, it was decided to use every effort during the 
coming year to secure the presence of Dr. Butler at the next annual 
meeting, and a letter from him was read which encouraged the Associ- 
ation to hope for success. 

The banquet was a decided success, good addresses, songs and enthus- 
iasm prevailed. As guests of the Association were Mr. Henry T. Rogers 
(Yale), and Capt. D. Skerrett, U. S. A. (West Point). 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: Howard Van 
F. Furman * (Science, ’81), President ; W. L. Dayton (Law, ’89), Vice- 
President ; James D. Benedict (Law, ’99), Secretary and Treasurer. 


* On April 28, 1902, at Mapimi, Mexico, Mr. Furman died of pneumonia. 
A sketch of his life will be found on another page of this number. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 

The graduates of Columbia University, living in the District of 
Columbia, held a meeting in the month of February at the studio of 
Mr. G. O. Totten, Jr., ’91, at Washington, D. C., and organized an 
alumni association to be known as the Alumni Association of Columbia 
University in the District of Columbia. The following officers were 
elected: President, John Cropper, ’70; Vice-Presidents, R. F. Shepard, 
70, representing Columbia College; F. E. Leupp, ’72, the School of 
Law; Dr. L. W. Glazebrook, ’90, the School of Medicine ; Bailey Willis, 
78, the Schools of Science; Secretary, G. O. Totten, Jr., ’91 ; Treasurer, 
Dr. Marcus Benjamin, ’78. 

Among the graduates present were John Cropper, ’70; Dr. C. Hart 
Merriam, ’79; Dr. Marcus Benjamin, ’78; E. C. Barnard, ’84; Dr. L. W. 
Glazebrook, ’90; Dr. H. T. Harding, ’93; W. R. Hillyer, 61; J. D. 
Irving, ’96; F. E. Leupp, ’72; A. H. O’Connor, ’79; G. K. Richards, 
89; Dr. L. H. Stone, ’89; G. O. Totten, Jr.,’91 ; Bailey Willis, 78; R. F. 
Shepard, ’70; and D. H. Baldwin, ’95. 


St. Louis ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
The officers of the Columbia University Alumni Association recently 
founded in St. Louis, Mo., are Julius S. Walsh, ’64, L., President; Daniel 
Sylvester Tuttle, S.T.D., LL.D., ’57, C., Bishop of Missouri, Vice-Presi- 
dent ; George M. Tuttle, ’88, C., ’91, M., 3509 Morgan St., St. Louis, Mo., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


THE SOCIETY OF THE ALUMNI OF THE SLOANE MATERNITY 
HOospimraLl 

When, in 1887, the College of Physicians and Surgeons, through the 
munificence of the Vanderbilt family, were enabled to leave the cramped 
and inadequate quarters occupied for many years at the corner of Twenty- 
third Street and Fourth Avenue and to become permanently established in 
the magnificent buildings on the corner of Fifty-ninth Street and Amster- 
dam Avenue, Mr. and Mrs. Sloane added to the gift by giving carte 
blanche for the construction of a hospital building to be used in connec- 
tion with the college for the purpose of providing practical instruction in 
the management of maternity cases. The Sloane Maternity Hospital, as 
it is called, was thus founded, and was formally dedicated on the 30th of 
December, 1887. 

The service was at first a small one, and during the first year there 
were but four hundred cases of delivery. The number increased rapidly, 
however, and in 1895 the fact that it amounted to over nine hundred 
cases made an increase in the size of the hospital imperative. The 
founders again came to its assistance; the buildings were more than 
doubled in size, a new operating room was added, provision was made for 
the dormitory accommodation of the students on duty, and lastly an 
ample endowment was provided by the generous donors, These material 
advantages further favored its clinical growth, and a steady increase in 
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the number of patients has been the result, until in the year that has 
just passed over fifteen hundred confinements have taken place within 
the hospital walls, affording numerous examples of all the operations 
peculiar to obstetrics which modern skill has devised for the relief of 
women in labor. The statistics of the results obtained are also unsur- 
passed, and to-day the hospital, splendidly equipped and with work in its 
wards a prescribed portion of the curriculum of the college, stands easily 
first among similar maternity hospitals in this country and in the 
world. 

As the years have passed the composition of the resident staff has been 
materially modified. In 1890 it was found necessary to increase the staff 
and to provide, in addition to the permanent resident obstetrician, a 
junior interne, a day senior and a night senior, a new man coming on 
duty the first of every month and serving for a month in each of the 
three divisions of the service. 

The position of resident obstetrician has been filled by men especially 
qualified for the work. Upto the present time the list includes Dr. 
James W. Markoe (1887-1889), Dr. N. E. Norfleet (1889), Dr. G. W. 
Bratenahl (1889), Dr. C. W. Hayt (1890), Dr. A. Abrams (1890), Dr. 
Ervin Alden Tucker (1890-1895), Dr. George Livingston Brodhead (1895- 
1897), Dr. James D. Voorhees (1897-1900), and Dr. Franklin Abbott Dor- 
mau, whose service began in 1900 and who will leave the hospital during 
the present year. 

The standard set for internes has, from the first, been an extremely 
high one, as but few vacancies exist and there are many applicants from 
whom to choose. With few exceptions all of the men have been college 
graduates, in many cases witha Master’s degree. Of necessity they must 
have graduated from the College of Physicians and Surgeons. After they 
have received their medical degree each applicant must have served a full 
term of service in some general hospital, and then only are they eligible 
for an appointment on the Sloane staff. It will be seen therefore that, 
in practically all cases, each applicant has had at least ten years of college 
and hospital instruction before he can be appointed. Of the men thus 
qualified six are chosen semi-annually by the hospital council, consisting 
of the Professor of Obstetrics, and the Assistant Attending and the Resi- 
dent Obstetricians of the Hospital. As a result of this unusual care it is 
probable that in no alumni society in the country is the general average 
in the way of medical proficiency so high, a statement borne out by the 
result of the recent examination for the position of Police Surgeon of 
New York City, in which with over four hundred applicants, five of the 
first six men, Frank R. Oastler, Charles A. Elsberg, Henry P. de Forest, 
Walter B. Brouner and Walter M. Brickner, are alumni of the Sloane. 

In 1897 after the hospital had been opened for ten years it was decided 
that the number of alumni was sufficiently large to warrant the organiza- 
tion of a permanent society. A formal invitation was therefore sent out 
by Dr. Ervin A. Tucker and Dr. A. Ernest Gallant asking the graduates 
to meet, and, as a result, on the 12th of January, 1898, the Society of the 
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Alumni of the Sloane Maternity Hospital was permanently organized. 
Dr. Tucker was elected President and Dr. Gallant Secretary. 

The Society holds two scientific meetings each year, on the fourth Fri- 
day of October and of January, respectively. On the fourth Friday of 
April is held the annnal meeting and dinner. The Society now includes, 
in active and non-resident membership, one hundred and sixty members, 
a list of whom with their present addresses has just been published. 

The officers for the year 1901-1902 were as follows: 

President, Dr. Henry P. de Forest; First Vice-President, Dr. William 
S. Stone ; Second Vice-President, Dr. Franklin A. Dorman ; Recording 
Secretary, Dr. Herman B. Baruch ; Corresponding Secretary, Dr. J. Bent- 
ley Squier, Jr.; Treasurer, Dr. Edmund LeRoy Dow; Pathologist, Dr. 
Louis A. di Zerega; Council, Dr. Edward W. Peet, Dr. Frank Sidney 
Fielder, Dr. Wilhelm K. Kubin. 

The autumn meeting of the Society was held on the evening of Friday, 
October 25, 1901, at the residence of Dr. Edmund LeRoy Dow, No. 49 
West 57th Street, and was attended by about fifty members. An interest- 
ing program was carried out, consisting of a “presentation of instru- 
ments’ by Dr. A. Ernest Gallant; a report of three interesting cases by 
Dr. Edward W. Peet, and papers by Dr. Ervin A. Tucker, Dr. Frank H. 
Knight and Dr. Herman B. Baruch, followed by a general discussion. 

The paper presented by Dr. Tucker was one of more than ordinary 
interest, and was the last ever prepared by him. 

The winter meeting was held on the evening of Friday, January 24, 
1902, at the residence of Dr. A. Ernest Gallant, No. 60 West 56th Street, 
and was attended by sixty-two members. The program followed in the 
same order as at the preceding meeting, reports and papers being pre- 
sented by Dr. Henry P. de Forest, Dr. Ervin A. Tucker, Dr. Franklin A. 
Dorman, Dr. James D. Voorhees, Dr. O. Paul Humpstone, and Dr. 
William S. Stone. 

In the discussion which followed Dr. Stone’s paper on the operation of 
craniotomy on the forecoming and on the aftercoming head, Dr. Herbert 
Old, of Norfolk, Va., read the history of one case, Dr. de Forest, of Brook- 
lyn, histories of two cases, and Dr. Tucker, of New York, the histories of 
the last ten cases which he had been called in consultation to attend. 


In March the members of this society were inexpressibly shocked to 
hear of the sudden death from pneumonia of their personal friend and 
former president, Dr. Ervin Alden Tucker. A meeting of the council of 
the society was at once called, and a committee appointed to prepare 
suitable resolutions, and also a biographical sketch of one who was uni- 
versally loved and respected by every member of the society. Notices 
were sent to each member, and at the services held at St. Thomas’ Church 
on Friday, March 7, 1902, the officers and members of the society met at 
the church as a body and acted as an escort. The resolutions adopted 
were as follows : 

WHEREAS, An inscrutable Providence has called us to mourn the loss - 
of our beloved member, Ervin Alden Tucker, one of the founders of this 
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Society and our first President, we the members of the Society of the 
Alumni of the Sloane Maternity Hospital desire to place on record our 
appreciation of his worth to the medical profession and our personal 
esteem of his character and his ability. 

Asa result of years of diligent, faithful and persistent endeavor, Doctor 
Tucker had become a recognized and worthy leader in his chosen pro- 
fession. He had entered upon a brilliant and promising career with no 
regrets for neglected opportunities and with the fruits of merited success 
well within his grasp. In our deliberations he was a constant source of 
information, inspiration and encouragement. He joined with every 
student in his search for knowledge. We shall miss his wise counsel and 
we do deeply mourn his sudden departure. 

In memory of these qualities which ennobled his life and endeared 
him to his friends, be it 

Resolved, That the Society of the Alumni of the Sloane Maternity 
Hospital express to his wife our deep sorrow and heartfelt sympathy for 
her irreparable loss, and be it further 

Resolved, That this testimonial be spread upon the records of our So- 
ciety and that a copy be sent to his afflicted wife. 

Henry P. DE FOREST, 
President, 

EDWARD W. PEET, 

FRANK SIDNEY FIELDER, 
Committee. 


On the evening of April 25, 1902, the fifth annual dinner of the Society 
was held at the Hotel Manhattan. About seventy-five members and a 
number of invited guests were present. The dinner programs were 
adapted somewhat from the customs of a German Kommers, were artist- 
ically bound, and formed a Sloane Maternity Song Book dedicated to the 
four honorary members of the Society, Dr. James Woods McLane, A.B., 
M.D., Theodore Gaillard Thomas, A.B., M.D., LL.D., Edwin Bradford 
Cragin, A.B., M.D., and Edward Lassell Partridge, A.M., M.D. Music 
was furnished by a Neapolitan orchestra with one of the members of the 
Society as piano accompanist, and some excellent glees and chorus sing- 
ing resulted, scattered through the post-prandial portion of the meeting. 

But few formal responses were planned. The President of the Society, 
Dr. de Forest, acted as toastmaster. The first speaker, Dr. Frank S. 
Fielder, delivered an impressive Memorial Address, printed elsewhere in 
this issue, upon ‘‘ Ervin Alden Tucker, Our First President’? which was 
followed by a silent toast. In lighter vein Dr. James Woods McLane 
responded to the toast, ‘‘Our Alma Mater—Columbia,”’ and wittily re- 
viewed some of the historic incidents in the career of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, of which he has been for years the Dean. Dr. 
Edwin B. Cragin, Professor of Obstetrics, responded in an equally happy 
manner to the toast of ‘‘ The Sloane,” and was followed by Dr. Robert 
L. Dickinson, Associate Professor of Obstetrics in the Long Island Col- 
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lege Hospital, who spoke with feeling of his friend Doctor Tucker and 
dwelt with satisfaction upon the friendship now existing between sister 
institutions of learning as compared with the somewhat acrimonious 
rivalry of the past. 

This ended the more formal portion of the program and the remaining 
speakers, Drs. Brickner, Stone, Vosburgh, Oastler, Wood and Gallant, 
did much in various ways to make the affair a success and to bring the 
work of the year to a satisfactory conclusion. 


Class of 1874, College 


The Class of ’74 held its 32d annual dinner on the roth of February, 
1902. By the courtesy of Dean Van Amringe it was enabled to dine at 
the Metropolitan Club. 

The University catalogue may indicate that Dean Van Amringe was 
graduated with an earlier class ; we always considered him as one of ours 
from the day we first entered his classroom ; and he formally became a 
member of the class of '74 many years after the time when George 
Kobbé’s valedictory and the Rev. Cornelius Duffie’s benediction (fol- 
lowed by “College Airs’’) sent us out to take up the world and the 
gospel. The Dean has kept us in touch with present-day Columbia and 
strengthened the ties that bind us toit. Another tie further uniting us 
with Columbia of to-day was the election last year of Mr. Benjamin 
Aymar Sands, ’74, to the Board of Trustees, a selection most gratifying 
to us. 

Among the clubs of whose hospitality in past years we have partaken 
at our annual banquets are the University and the Union, while the din- 
ing privileges of the Union League, the New York Yacht Club and 
others, have frequently been tendered and will from time to time as- 
suredly be enjoyed. 

The 32d dinner was attended as follows: Dean Van Amringe, Dr. 
Cheesman, President of ’74, and Messrs. Spencer Aldrich, W. S. Aller- 
ton, C. R. Buckley, George F. Butterworth, Judge R. C. Cornell, F. W. 
Hinrichs, Geo. C. Kobbé, A. J. Loder, Dr. Alfred Meyer, E. S. Rapallo, 
Rev. H. T. Scudder, S. A. Reed, B. A. Sands, F. D. Shaw, F. Storrs and 
F. Waite. The healths of President Nicholas Murray Butler and Dean 
Van Amringe were proposed. In responding the Dean spoke of the en- 
largement and elevation of educational ideas at Columbia through the 
persistence and eloquence of Dr. Barnard ; of the remarkable influence 
of that great president in extending and diversifying the curriculum of 
the College, in bringing about the establishment and development of 
university courses of instruction and research, and so making practicable, 
under his successor, the transformation of the College which he found 
into the University which we now have. Happily, the educational reor- 
ganization is complete, the removal to a proper site has been effected, 
the library and the natural sciences are housed and cared for, and Presi- 
dent Butler can devote himself principally to educational matters, in 
which he is an acknowledged master, to the invigoration and advance- 
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ment of every part of the University, not forgetting the old College, 
which he loves as an alumnus, and the fundamental importance of which, 
in the general scheme of education, he recognizes and proclaims. The 
Dean further spoke warmly of the new Columbia Club, saying that the 
younger alumni, in creating it, have succeeded where older alumni failed, 
and the following resolution was adopted : 

‘* Resolved, That the Secretary be requested to express to President 
Butler the congratulations of the Class of ’74 upon his election to the 
high office of President of Columbia University, and also convey to him 
the desire of the class to codperate with him in any manner that it can to 
accomplish whatever may make for the best interests of the College and 
the University.’’ 

The Class Boy of ’74, young Fred. Hinrichs, son of our F. W. Hinrichs, 
was toasted and especially invited to our next dinner as the guest of the 
Class. ‘‘Fritz,’’ as he is called, enjoyed three years at Columbia, and is 
making a distinguished record at the U. S. Military Academy, where he 
will be graduated this year among, as we hope, the first five. 

The various committees of '74 brought to the meeting a mass of memo- 
randa of their class life; files of Cap and Gown and Acta from 1870-76, 
Columbiads, dinner ménus, hundreds of letters, programs, photographs, 
tin-types taken outside of Joy’s old room; the original drawing of Bob 
Cornell’s Goodwood Cup, etc., etc.—a bit, too, of cedar wood, a piece of 
the Amherst College 6-oared shell, that the day before the race at Spring- 
field in 1873 crashed into the Columbia boat, splintering the latter, 
and incidentally penetrating deeply the side of Ned Rapallo, ’74, who 
pulled a game race the next day as number 4, with Bob Cornell as 
number 5, and Frank Rees, Mines ’74, as stroke, and brought the boat 
home, third, I believe, out of sixteen colleges. The crew was first at 
Saratoga the next year... . 

FRANE D. SHaw, 
Secretary. 
Class of 1888, College 


On the afternoon of Commencement Day, gor, the class kept open 
house as usual in room 305, College Hall. Later, on South Field, our nine 
defeated a nine of ’88 minérs, who had challenged us for the ‘‘ Alumni 
Challenge Baseball Toby,’’ by a score of seventeen runs to nine. The 
toby, having thus been won by us for three years in succession, is now the 
permanent possession of the class and will be placed on exhibition in the 
trophy room. Under the deed of gift, the class will offer in its place a 
new toby for competition this spring. After the game the majority of 
the nine dined at the Colonial Club as the guests of their captain, J. T. 
Sutphen. 

On February 8, 1902, the 18th annual dinner was held at the Café des 
Beaux Arts. The guests of the evening were President Butler and Dean 
Van Amringe, and twenty-five members were present to welcome them. 
At each place was a tasty dinner card with an appropriate sketch by S. 
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W. Probert, which portrayed in humorous fashion the peculiarities of the 
different persons. The cover of the menu was decorated with a repro- 
duction of the class pin and with the class motto, illuminated in blue and 
gold by W. R. Powell, while the inside was adorned with portraits of the 
President and the Dean, reproduced from larger photographs by C. H. 
Young. According to the established class custom there were no speeches, 
and the evening proved to be perhaps the most enjoyable of all the re- 
unions which we have held. An informal discussion took place in regard 
to the plan for the establishment of regular annual dues and for the crea- 
tion of an ’88 Memorial Fund. ‘The entire matter was ultimately referred 
to a committee consisting of Young, Powell, Sutphen, Harper and Ewing, 
with directions to draw up a constitution for a permanent organization 
with these ends in view. 

Fred B. Allin is manager of the Railroad Department of the Home In- 
surance Company.—Arthur Ayrault is now head master of a school of his 
own, which he opened in 1gor, at Heathcote Hall, Harrison, Westchester 
County, New York. He has one child, a son, bornon August 15 last.— 
Walter Bogert is instructor of harmony in the National Conservatory of 
Music, New York City, and on February 6 gave a recital explanatory of 
‘‘Manru” at the Waldorf-Astoria. He is a trustee of the Queens Bor- 
ough Library and also one of the committee in charge of the construc- 
tion of Carnegie libraries in that borough.—E. L. Dodge’s present busi- 
ness address is 66 Broadway.—H. B. Ely has resumed the practice of 
law in California.—Robert Goeller now resides at 363 Grand Avenue, 
Brooklyn. He has one child, a son.—Reginald Gordon resigned his 
position at Columbia at the beginning of the present year and is now a 
stock broker, having gone into partnership with Henry E. Montgomery, 
who recently bought a seat on the Stock Exchange.—Leander Hammer 
is believed to be in the German-American Savings Bank in Fourteenth 
Street.—Arthur Kane is instructor in operative surgery at the Post-Grad- 
uate Hospital and an assistant in the German West Side Dispensary.— 
E. W. Little was married on April 30, 1901, and his present address is 59 
West Forty-Fifth Street.—Goodhue Livingston is the architect for the 
Astor Hotel at Fifth Avenue and Fifty-Fifth Street.—S. L. Moody is still 
with the law firm of Raegener, but his address is now 141 Broadway.—J. 
Dyneley Prince will come to Columbia next year as Professor of Semitic 
Languages.—S. W. Probert has recently been elected a member of the 
Salmagundi Club, and is president of the Corot Sketch Club.—Henry A. 
Sill has been assistant professor in history at Hobart College during the 
present academic year but will return to Columbia next year as instructor 
in history. His permanent address in the future will be 335 West Forty- 
Sixth Street.—Other changes of address to be noted are as follows: Guy 
Van Amringe, 10 Wall Street, and George F. Warren, Jr., 25 Broad Street. 
—C. H. Young was appointed the editor from the College on the UNIVER- 
SITY QUARTERLY by the trustees of the University Press in November, 
1901. In February, 1902, he lectured at Vassar College-and in the Avery 
Library on Ancient Greek Costume. 
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Class of 1895, College 


A few class items of interest to the alumni in general, and the ’95 men 
in particular, are given herewith. 

Francis Eugene Bauch has settled permanently in Colorado, where he 
has married and become an influential citizen of Leadville.—Messrs. 
Capen and Mason continue in their partnership for the practice of the 
law.—Lewis N. Chase (A.M. ’98), has had a successful career as teacher 
at alma mater. As assistant in the Department of Comparative Litera- 
ture, 1899-1901, and tutor in 1901-1902, in the same department, he has 
enjoyed the esteem of his superiors and associates, and the respect of his 
students.—H. W. Egner, Jr. (LL.B.’98),continues to practice law in New- 
ark, N. J., where he has built up an extensive practice.—John Driscoll 
FitzGerald, II, who is now an assistant in the Romance Department, is 
still absent on leave in Europe, where he has been studying in the uni- 
versities of Spain and France.—William Oscar Gennert (A.M. ’96, LL.B. 
’99), continues to practice law at 290 Broadway, N. Y. City.—Dr. 
George B. Germann (Ph. D. ’99), has retired from the Registrarship of 
Columbia University to accept the principalship of School 46, Borough 
of Brooklyn. This new step forward will, no doubt, give pleasure to 
Dr. Germann’s many friends both at the University and all over the 
country, for his interest in educational affairs is appreciated by others 
than purely Columbia instructors. Under his régime the work of his 
office was thoroughly organized and systematized, and his energetic and 
capable administration has made itself felt in every branch of the Uni- 
versity’s work.—Emil A. C. Keppler (A.M. ’97), has been assistant in 
the Department of Germanic Languages and Literatures since 1900. 
Besides publishing an edition of Paul Heyse’s ‘‘ Unter Briidern ” (Silver, 
Burdett & Co.) for college use, in 1902, he published ‘‘ Translations from 
Heinrich Heine’s Buch der Lieder” (C. H. Pease, Canaan, Conn., 1901), 
and “Rhymes of Life” (C. H. Pease, Canaan, Conn., 1899.) At present 
Mr. Keppler is engaged upon researches into German poetry with the 
view of determining the literary relation of America to Germany.—Ar- 
thur K. Kuhn (A.M. ’96, LL.B. ’97), is practising law with continued suc- 
cess.—Frank Judson Pope has withdrawn from journalism to take up 
the work of an expert in mining. He travels extensively in the interests 
of a well-known professor at Columbia.—James Naumburg Rosenberg 
(LL.B. ’98), has given up his partnership with Joseph M. Proskauer (’96 
C.) and both of them have recently entered the office of James, 
Schell & Elkus, 50 Pine St., N. Y. City.—Rev. Wm. Dana Street (B.D. 
98, Union Theological Seminary), continues his pastoral duties at the 
Madison Avenue Reformed Church in this city. 


Class of 1898, College 


The class of 1898 held a meeting on the evening of December 30, 
at the University, for the election of officers and the adoption of a con- 
stitution. The following gentlemen were elected as officers for five years 
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from January I, 1902: President, Albert S. Morrow; Vice-President, 
Frank Holmes Curry; Secretary, Arthur B, deYoung; Treasurer, Gerard 
Roberts. 

The following classification of the fifty men who graduated in 1898 may 
be of interest: Nineteen are lawyers; seven are engaged in educational 
work or are pursuing advanced studies ; five are in banking or brokerage ; 
four are doctors ; three are clergymen ; nine are engaged in miscellaneous 
pursuits, including one soldier, one legislator and one engineer; the oc- 
cupations of three men are unknown. It is interesting also, that, at any 
rate so far as they have reported the matter, only five of the fifty have 
married, and one of these was married before graduation. 

On the 6th of March the class held their annual dinner at the Hotel Marl- 
borough. The occasion was graced by the presence of J. F. B. Mitchell, 
Jr., who had just returned from a sojourn in the Philippines as one of 
Uncle Sam’s lieutenants. Ernest Iselin was also present, and regaled the 
diners with a story of his trip around the world. Contrary to the usual 
custom, no set speeches were made, but the dinner was so successful that 
all those that were present are looking forward with much pleasure to the 
next annual gathering. 

Class of 1899, College 

The activity of the class of ’99 has continued throughout the season. 
The installation of President Butler was made the occasion of the spring 
reunion of the class. Harrison, Schuyler, Ernst, Cardozo, and Harring- 
ton were all student representatives. The latter also effectively led the 
cheering and sinying of the students when President Roosevelt ascended 
the Library steps. At the alumni luncheon eighteen members of ’99 
were present, all of whom attended the Installation exercises. At the 
dinner at Sherry’s in the evening ’99 was remarkably well represented. 
Seated together in the northeast corner of the room, ’99 started the cheer- 
ing time and time again ; and joining in the songs of the Alumni Glee 
Club helped to make the festivities merry, lively, and tuneful. The old 
’99 “‘locomotive cheers”? were unexcelled. Those present included : 
Birckhead, Bradley, Cardozo, Ehret, Ernst, Fowler, Harrison, Harring- 
ton, Hellman, Moran, Seward, Schuyler, Smith, and Wormser. The men 
present elected Dr. Rudolf Tombo, Jr., a member of the class pro tem. for 
the evening’s celebration. 

’99 at present is lending all its energies to its coming Triennial Reunion, 
which will be the fifth reunion of the year, and which will be held on the 
afternoon and evening of commencement day, June 11, 1902, The occa- 
sion will be especially auspicious, as on that day a very large number of 
’99 men will terminate a seven-year connection with their a/ma mater. 
Ten of the old ’99 class of the college will graduate from the Law 
School, receiving the degree of LL.B., and two will. graduate from P. & 
. S. with the degree of M.D. Seven ’99 men will still be connected with 
the University in the coming year. 

The program for the reunion as far as it is decided upon is as follows : 
The class will meet at the alumni luncheon in Memorial Hall, after which 
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beneath a large tree with the ’99 flag hanging from it, near the ’99 yewtree, 
the old songs will be sung on the campus green. A baseball game has 
also been scheduled, and then ’99 will participate in a jollification in Col- 
lege Hall, where refreshments will be served, and the ’99 phonograph 
will repeat the farewell message of three years ago. In the evening the 
Triennial dinner will be held at Muschenheim’s Avena at seven o'clock. 
The committee in charge of the affair consists of H. O. Mosenthal, chair- 
man, T. Parsons and W. Van Name with the President and Secretary ex- 
officio members. For this occasion, a ’99 pamphlet will be issued, con- 
taining the records of ’99 as a class and of the doings and feelings of the 
men of ’99 since graduation. The editor of the class pamphlet is G. S. 
Hellman. It is the purpose of the class to publish this pamphlet annually 
from the interest on the ’99 Memorial Fund. The trustees of this fund 
are endeavoring to raise the subscription to $500—it now stands at $200 
—by thetime of the Junereunion. A substantial increase has already been 
realized and the trustees hope to see the full amount raised by that time. 
Appeals for this purpose have been recently sent out. 

Graves and Moran are both married; and T. Parsons and W. A. 
Bradley are engaged. Fowler has been taken into partnership with his 
father and is on the Produce Exchange. Hackett and Ropes are with 
Henry Holt & Co., the one in New York, the other in Chicago. Van 
Name and Matthew are teaching, the former in a Brooklyn high school, 
the latter in Upper Canada College, Toronto. Hinck has established 
himself in a flourishing importing and exporting business; Ehret is the 
’99 brewer. Harrison, Schuyler, and Cardozo are working for the degree 
of Ph.D. in English literature, Indo-Iranian languages and economics 
respectively. Tuttle, Baker and Ernst have all been prominently identi- 
fied with intercollegiate debating. Baker has also become an athlete, 
and Ernst has devoted a large part of his time to newspaper work. 
Bradley, among other things, has contributed an interesting article to 
the QUARTERLY on “‘ Undergraduate Publications ’’; he also designed all 
of the Installation printing. Hellman is engaged, when not writing, in 
attending to his duties as a partner in the Codperative Society. Cardozo 
has recently completed a history of the Philolexian Society of Columbia 
which was published for the one hundredth anniversary of the Society 
on May 17. Wormser is in the junior class in the school of Civil 
Engineering. 

It is pleasing to note the activity of the class since graduation. Three 
times has the class met at the annual meetings of the Alumni Associa- 
tion ; for three successive years the class has attended a football game; 
three annual banquets have been held, in December of each year, and 
twice on commencement day has the class assembled in reunion. Other 
special occasions, such as the Sound Money Parade, the dedication of the 
yew tree, stone, and the Bier-Stube at Ehret’s bring the grand total to 
fourteen reunions since graduation, a record to which the class points 
with pride and which it holds aloft as a standard to be maintained in the 
future and for other classes to endeavor to equal. 
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Class of 1900, College 


These fragmentary notes, hastily collected, may possibly give some 
general idea of what the various members of the class of 1900 have been 
doing recently. Enough of the men to make a respectable class-meet- 
ing are still at Columbia in the School of Law. Harrison, Clark, Ed- 
wards, Howe, Jones, Leale, Moore, Ward and Weinstein graduate this 
spring, while in the second year class are Alsburg, Block, Bogue, Cane, 
Fackenthal, Giddings, Knapp, Lesinsky, Lowenstein, O’Brien and 
Ogden. Giddings was the first Columbia man to be elected to the Law 
Review and is the new editor-in-chief. ‘‘Tommy’’ Duden has switched 
from the Law to the Mines, and Boyesen has been assistant editor of the 
Cosmopolitan for over a year. Other 1900 men still working on the 
Heights are Coffee, who is an assistant in education at Teachers College, 
Davis, S. H. Dixon, Erskine, Kemp, the class Nestor, Pollard, who is one 
of Dean Van Amringe’s assistants, Quackenbos, St. Clair and Stoddard. 
Most of these men hold scholarships or fellowships. 

Giddings and Cane were on the Organization Committee of eighteen 
of the new Columbia Club, and together with Knapp have also served 
on the Committee on Admission. Knapp is one of the graduate football 
advisors. ‘‘Parson’’ Brooks is at the General Theological Seminary 
and ‘‘ Bobby’ Hull is working at the Rochester Theological Seminary. 
Erskine won the prize poem competition of the Century for I900, open 
to all graduates of 1900 in the United States ; his poem ‘‘ Actzeon ’’ ap- 
peared in the January number. ‘‘Sid’’ Harrison, who is teaching in the 
Brooklyn Latin School, had two stories in Harper’s Drawer during the past 
year. Harold Kellock is responsible for many of the “‘drools’’ in the 
Evening Sun. A largecontingent is servingaterm at the P.& S. They 
are Bowman, Cohn, W. I. Clark, Jr., Coerr, Durham, Elmore, Irving, 
Hawks, Williams and Woodson. “Billy ’? Dixon was recently married, 
and “ Billy” Maxwellisengaged. Bingham and McKennaare in business 
with their fathers and Tom Whittaker is selling Bibles in Cooper Union. 
George Catlin, now lieutenant, soon to be captain, in the regular army, 
is home from the Philippines on sick leave. Fiske, Newborg and Turner 
are in Wall Street. France is teaching school in Brooklyn. Gregory 
is married and has a good position in the American Museum of Natural 
History. When last heard from, Barry Johnson was in Denver, Col. 
Ralph Lum has been admitted to the New Jersey bar and is practising 
in Chatham. Muirheid is an instructor in elocution and rhetoric at Ho- 
bart College. 


Class of 1901, College 


The season just closing has been a most eventful one in the history of 
the class of 1901. The first year after graduation may be regarded as the 
most critical in the life of any class, for then is to be determined the 
question whether or not it is to continue its organization as an active, 
living element in the great alumni body. As the season draws to a close 
the naughty-ones look back with pride at the work of the year, and for- 
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ward with anticipation to many more of great promise. Following the 
excellent example set by ’92, at our farewell dinner last June it was de- 
cided to inaugurate a regular system in the holding of reunions. Every 
member of the class, upon payment of an annual subscription of five dol- 
lars to a reunion committee, is entitled to attend the three class reunions, 
to be held one in the fall, one in the early spring, and one on Com- 
mencement day. All others, however, who for any reason can not sub- 
scribe to the fund, are considered just as much entitled to attend and 
just as welcome as the regular subscribers. More than two-thirds of the 
class immediately agreed to this plan, and it will be only a question of 
time before all are enrolled on the list. 

Two reunions have been held, as planned, during the past season—one 
last fall, after the Columbia-Cornell football game, the second at the 
Columbia club in March, and at both the interest of all in the success of 
the scheme has been so apparent, and the enthusiasm and loyalty to 
alma mater and to the class so intense, that we are confident that r9o1, 
as a compact, organized body of alumni, will attain the same position 
of influence that it held during its undergraduate days, and will cherish 
more and more as it grows older and learns better to appreciate at itsjust 
value the blessings of old Columbia, the spirit of affection and loyalty— 
the real Columbia spirit—which is characteristic of all generations of 
Columbia men. 

The third and last reunion of the season will be held on Wednesday, 
June 11, Commencement Day, in the shape of an informal gathering of 
the class at the alumni luncheon and on the campus, followed by a din- 
ner in the evening. This will complete our first year of graduate life, 
a year in which we have really begun to know one another in a way im- 
possible in undergraduate days, and in which we have laid the founda- 
tions, we trust and feel confident, of a lasting organization of which Co- 
lumbia may never feel ashamed. 


General Notes 


Governor Odell has appointed Charles Spencer Boyd Superintendent of 
Public Works to succeed Colonel Partridge. Mr. Boyd was a member of 
the class of, ’77 Mines, and a classmate of Mr. Odell. When at college he 
rowed on the ’Varsity crew and:was a member of the track team. He 
secured a place in hammer-throwing in the intercollegiate meet and was 
university champion in that event. He isa son of the late Samuel L. 
Boyd, who was head of a big dry-goods house with headquarters at New 
Orleans, and he was for some time after leaving Columbia associated with 
his father in business, For several years he was manager of the Colum- 
bia Stymite Company which manufactured a cement, but which has now 
gone out of business, and he has recently been the uptown representative 
of the Stock Exchange firm of Joseph Walker & Sons. Mr. Boyd took up 
his new duties on January 1. 

Perez M. Stewart, ’80, C., has been appointed Building Commissioner 
by J. A. Cantor, President of the Borough of Manhattan, New York. 
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Dr. Robert H. M. Dawbarn, of the class of 1881, College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, has been awarded the Doctor Gross Prize of one thousand 
dollars for the best essay in book form embodying the results of original 
research in surgery. This prize is offered only once in several years, and 
is open for competition to the whole world. 

Rev. Charles H. Hayes, ’90, C., A.M., ’91, Associate Professor of Philos- 
ophy in Trinity College, Hartford, has accepted a call to the chair of Evi- 
dences of Religion in the General Theological Seminary, to take effect 
next fall. It is said that Mr. Hayes is the youngest professor in the coun- 
try to receive so high an honor. 


Among the most prominent men in the scientific world of to-day is 
Frederick L. M. Masury, ’97, who is attracting considerable attention by 
his new high-power explosive, ‘‘Masurite.” This explosive is being 
manufactured by the Masurite Explosive Company, of which Mr. Masury 
is now president. The introduction into mining operations of a safe ex- 
plosive, which will not explode by accident or prematurely, and which 
will detonate without flame, is a matter of no inconsiderable importance. 


A complete Necrology will be published in the September number of 
THE QUARTERLY. 


The departments of STUDENT LIFE and ATHLETICS have been 
omitted from this number for lack of space. The September number 
will contain a full resumé of student activities during the past year. 
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with the codperation of OLIVER S. STRONG, Ph.D., and EDWARD 


LEAMING. 
With 53 Albertype plates and 13 diagrams. Royal 4to, cloth, pp. x + 78, $10.00 nef. 


AN ATLAS OF THE FERTILIZATION AND KARYOKINESIS 
OF THE OVUM. By Epmunp B. Writson, Ph.D., Professor in 
Invertebrate Zodlogy in Columbia University ; with the coépera- 
tion of EDWARD LEAMING, M.D., F.R.P.S., Instructor in Pho- 
tography at the College of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia 
University. Royal 4to, cloth, $4.00 met. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY BIOLOGICAL 
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VOL. I. FROM THE GREEKS TO DARWIN. An Outline of the 
Development of the Evolution Idea. By HENRY FAIRFIELD Os- 
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8vo, cloth, pp. x + 259, illustrated, $2.00 ez. 


VOL. II. AMPHIOXUS AND THE ANCESTRY OF THE VER- 
TEBRATES. By ARTHUR WILLEY, Sc.D., Balfour Student of 
the University of Cambridge. 

8vo, cloth, pp. xvii + 316, illustrated, $2.50 met. 
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VOL.IV. THE CELL IN DEVELOPMENT AND INHERIT- 
ANCE. By Epmunp B. WItson, Ph.D., Professor of Zodlogy, 
Columbia University. 8vo, cloth, profusely illustrated, $3.50 et. 





VOL. V. THE FOUNDATIONS OF ZOOLOGY. By Witt1Am 
KEITH BROOKS, Professor of Zodlogy, Johns Hopkins University. 
8vo, cloth, pp. viii + 339, $2.50 et. 
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MEMOIRS OF FREDERICK A. P. BARNARD, D.D., LL.D., 
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IN ENGLISH 
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GREENSLET, Ph.D., Fellow in English at Columbia University. 
r2mo, cloth, pp. x1 + 235, $1.50 met; postage, 9 cents. 


Other volumes in preparation. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN 
COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 
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SPANISH LITERATURE IN THE ENGLAND OF THE TU- 
DORS. By JoHN GARRETT UNDERHILL. 
r2mo, cloth, pp. x + 438, $2.00 me/; postage, 11 cents. 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY GERMANIC 
STUDIES 


VOL. I, NO. 1. SCANDINAVIAN INFLUENCE ON SOUTH- 
ERN LOWLAND SCOTCH. A Contribution to the Study of 
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GEORGE ToBIAS FLom, B.L., A.M., sometime Fellow in German, 
Columbia University. 8vo, paper, pp. xv + 82, $1.00 net. 


VOL. I, NO. 2. OSSIAN IN GERMANY. Bibliography—General 
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With three illustrations, 8vo, cloth, gilt top, pp. xxiii +. 314. $3.00 me; postage, 18 cents. 


ORIENTAL STUDIES 
Edited by RICHARD J. H. GOTTHEIL, Ph.D. 
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GABIROL. Printed from an Unique Arabic Manuscript, together 
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tory of Development of Jewish Ethics. By STEPHEN S. WISE, Ph.D. 

Cloth, 8vo, ix + 117 pp., $1.25 met ; postage, 15 cents. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY INDO-IRANIAN 
SERIES 


Edited by A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON, Professor of Indo-Iranian 
Languages in Columbia University. 


1. A SANSKRIT GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. With Graded 
Exercises, Notes and Vocabulary. By A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON. 
In preparation. 


INDO-IRANIAN PHONOLOGY. With Special reference to the 
Middle and New Indo-Iranian Languages. By Louis H. Gray, 
Ph.D., sometime Fellow in Indo-Iranian Languages in Columbia 
University. Cloth, 8vo, pp. xvi + 264, $3.00 ez. 
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GOMERY SCHUYLER, Jr., Fellow in Indo-Iranian Languages in 


Columbia University. 
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4. INDEX VERBORUM OF THE FRAGMENTS OF THE 
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Cloth, 8vo, pp. x + 106, $2.00 met. 
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and Discussion. By W. J. 
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3. The Ethical System of James 
Martineau. By Josepu H. 
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The Man and His Philosophy. 
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2. Hegel’s Doctrine of the Will. 
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Elements of Kant’s Ethics. 
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8vo, paper, $1.00 net. 
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2. Mental Imagery. By WI-- 
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3. Animal Intelligence. By Ep- 
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postage, 18 cents. 
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Statistics and Economics 
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BISMARCK AND GERMAN UNITY. A Historical Outline. By 
MUNROE SMITH, J.U.D., Professor of Roman Law and Comparative 
Jurisprudence in Columbia University. 

z2mo, gilt top,ipp. ix + 99, portrait, $1.00 mez ; postage, 6 cents. 


THE BATTLE OF HARLEM HEIGHTS, SEPTEMBER 16, 1776. 
With a Review of the Events of the Campaign, by Henry P. 
Jounston, A.M., Professor of History, College of the City of New 
York. 8vo, cloth, pp. xii + 234, illustrated, $2.00 me? ; postage, 11 cents. 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 
THE GOVERNMENT OF MUNICIPALITIES. By Dorman B. 


EATON. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, pp. x + 498 + 28, $4.00 mez; postage, 20 cents. 


Review of Reviews : “‘ Mr. Eaton has in this volume provided us with the best systematic 
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MUNICIPAL HOME RULE. A Study in Administration. By 
FRANK J. Goopnow, A.M., LL.D., Professor of Administrative 
Law in Columbia University ; author of ‘‘Comparative Adminis- 
trative Law,’’ etc. xamo, cloth, pp. xxiv + 283, $1.50 nef ; postage, ro cents. 
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nicipal affairs.”’ 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
MUNICIPAL PROBLEMS. — :2mo, cloth, pp. xiii + 321, $1.50 met; postage, roc. 


Chicago Evening Post: “One of the most trenchant and scholarly contributions to 
political science of recent writing.”’ 


SOC/OLOGY 


THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. An Analysis of the Phe- 
nomena of Association and of Social Organization. By FRANKLIN 
Henry GIDDINGS, M.A., Professor of Sociology in Columbia 
University. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, pp. xxvi + 476, $3.00 met ; postage, 20 cents. 
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VOLUME IX—1897-98 2. German Wage Theories. A 

617 pp., $3.50 wet; in cloth, $4.00 net. History of Their Develop- 

1. English Local Government ment, By JAMES W. CROOK, 

of Today. A Study of the Ph.D. $1.00 net. 
Relations of Central and Lo- 

cal Government. By Mito 3. The Centralization of Admin- 

Roy MALrTBIE, Ph.D. istration in NewYork State. 

$2.00 net. By JOHN ARCHIBALD FAIR- 
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500 pp., $3.00 wet; in cloth, $3.50 ez. 


1. Sympathetic Strikes and 
Sympathetic Lockouts. By 
FRED. S. HALL, Ph.D. 

$1.00 wet ; cloth, $2.00 mez. 

2. Rhode Island and the Forma- 
tion ofthe Union. By FRANK 
GREENE BATES, Ph.D. 
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3. Centralized Administration 
of Liquor Laws in the Amer- 
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CLEMENT MoorRE LACEY 
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VOLUME XI—1899 


495 pp., $3.50 met; in cloth, $4.00 met. 


The Growth of Cities. By ApNA 
FERRIN WEBER, Ph.D. 


VOLUME XII—1899-1900 


583 pp., $3.50 wet; in cloth, $4.00 met. 


1. History and Functions of 
Central Labor Unions. By 
WILLIAM MAXWELL BURKE, 
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2. Colonial Immigration Laws 
A Study of the Regulation of 
Immigration by the English 
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EMBERSON EDWARD PROPER, 
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States. By WILLIAM HENRY 
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seau. By C. E. MERRIAM, 
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. The Legal Property Relations 
of Married Parties. By 
IstpOR LOEB, Ph.D. 81.50 net. 
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York State. By Louis Dow 
Scisco, Ph.D. $2.00 net. 

. The Reconstruction of 
Georgia. By Epwin C. 
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H. WILLETT, Ph.D. 81.50 net. 


VOLUME XV—1901 
Crime in its Relation to Social 
Progress. By ARTHUR 


CLEVELAND HALL. 
$3.00 net; Cloth, $3.50 net. 


ROMANCE LITERATURE 


LIVRES DU GOUVERNEMENT DES ROIS. 


A XIIIth 


Century: French Version of Egidio Colonna’s Treatise De Regi- 


mine Principum. 


Now first published from the Kerr MS. 


To- 


gether with introduction and notes and full-page facsimile. By 
SAMUEL PAUL MOLENAER, A.M., Ph.D., Instructor in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania ; sometime Fellow of Columbia University. 

8vo, cloth, gilt top, pp. xlii + 461, $3.00 me# ; postage, 19 cents. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDIES 
IN ROMANCE LITERATURE AND PHILOLOGY 


Edited by ADOLPHE ‘ OHN, Professor of the Romance Languages and 
Literatures, Columbia University, 


No. 1. FREDERIC MISTRAL, POET AND LEADER IN PRO- 


VENCE. 


By CHARLES ALFRED Downer, Ph.D. 
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Alumni Associations 


All graduates and former students are eligible to 
membership in one or more of the Associations, and are 
invited to become members. 


ASSOCIATION OF THE ALUMNI OF COLUMBIA COLLEGE 


All graduates of the College may become members upon 
signing the roll and paying one year’s dues. Annual dues, $5; 
for graduates of less than five years’ standing, $2. Life member- 
ship fee, $50. Former students whose classes have graduated, and 
graduates of other Schools may become Associate Members upon 
the same terms, upon being elected by the Standing Committee. 
The UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY is sent to all members of the Associa- 
tion without additional charge. 

FREDERICK P, KEPPEL, Secretary, 
Columbia University. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE COLLEGE OF PHYSI- 
CIANS AND SURGEONS 


All graduates of the College of Physicians and Surgeons may 
become members upon notifying the Secretary and paying one 
year’s dues. Annual dues, $3. The UNiversiry QuaRTERLY is 
sent to all members of the Association without additional charge. 

FREDERIC RANDOLPH Batvey, M.D., Secretary, 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
437 West soth Street. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE 


All graduates of the Schools of Science are eligible to elec- 
tion. Former students whose classes have graduated may be 
elected Associate Members. Annual dues, $3. 


FreDerick R, Hutton, Secreéary, 
Engineering Building, 
Columbia University. 
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